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CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN 
ls the Constitution color-blind? 















































Above: the Belvedere four-door sedan. There are three new 1954 
Plymouth lines of cars—the Betvepere, the Savoy, and the Piaza. 


Leauli~il! tiie as much pun lo drive! Lien more value! 


NEW 54 PLYMOUTH 


Hy-Drive lets you drive without shifting, 
yet with complete control for all driving 
situations. And Hy-Drive always gives you 
quick, quiet, smooth acceleration! 


In the longer 1954 Plymouth you'll find sparkling new 
“Color-Tuned” Styling, accented with a new range of 
glowing, gem-like colors, And, to outstanding per- 
formance, this Hy-Style new Plymouth adds even greater 
motoring pleasure! With the comfort of the famous 
Truly Balanced ride, you now can enjoy the ease and 
safety of full-time Power Steertnc, and the conven- 
ience of Hy-Drive No-Surer Driving ! 

Your first few moments behind the wheel will 
acquaint you with many of the value features that 


Plymouth alone offers in the low-price field: for ex- 
ample, the sure, precise braking you get from two 
hydraulic brake cylinders in both front wheels (where 
competitive cars have only one), and the low hood 
silhouette that lets you see more of the road ahead. 
You'll discover new comfort, too, in Plymouth’s new 
Dual Flex “spring on spring” seat construction. 

Your Plymouth dealer will be glad to arrange a 
thrilling demonstration of the new 1954 Plymouth for 
you. Why not call or visit him today? 


Tune in Medallion Theatre every week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station 


Phymouth- Chrysler Copporations NoL Car 


Plymouth’s new Power Steering is full-time 

“on duty” every mile you drive, It makes park- 
ing almost effortless; 
steering to give you steady, safe control, 








These superbly fashioned Belvedere in- 
teriors are “Color-Tuned” with rich new 
takes the work out of upholstery fabrics and a new material 
with the feel and pliability of leather. 


Hy-Drive and Power Steering 
each available at low extra cost 








Soon it will be the night before 
Christmas. And many an excited 
little girl will be nestled all snug in 
her bed, to dream of sleigh b€lls and 


a cuddly doll beneath a tree. 


Santa Claus is such a jolly fellow 
that he wouldn't want to miss any- 
one. But it could happen and that 
would be very sad indeed. 


So again this year, telephone girls 
in many communities will be help- 
ing Santa get around. For weeks 
they have been spending their spare 


time dressing dolls for little girls. 





Throughout the country thou 
sands of other Bell System men and 
women are collecting baskets ot 
food, candy, toys and dollars for 
those less fortunate than themselves. 


And remembering their co-work- 
ers in the armed services with the 
letters and holiday packages that are 
so extra-special when a young fellow 
is far away from home. 


To all of you, from all of us in the 
telephone business, we send best 
wishes for a joyous and reverent 
Christmas. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. NationwiveE fo serve the nation. 





SANTA’S HELPERS 


Some of the dolls from telephone em- 
ployees in just one city. Rag dolls, 
fancy dolls, teddy bears and pandas 

dolls of every kind and shape -toh 


put joy in many a Christmas stocking. 
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New Railroa 


Looking ahead on the Santa Fe 


You’ve been reading a lot this year about things 
that make and keep the Santa Fe ‘‘America’s 
New Railroad.” 


New cars, new locomotives, new yards, new 
tracks, new communication methods, new 
streamliners and new freight services. 


So it goes, day-after-day, on the Santa Fe—this 
building new. For only by constantly building 
and rebuilding can a railroad stay new and ready 
for the future. 


So it will be in ’54 and in the years ahead—with 
important new projects like these now under way: 


NEW CHIEF TO SAN FRANCISCO... In early 54 
a whole new streamlined train—the San Fran- 
cisco Chief —from Chicago to the Golden Gate 
in 474% hours, via the San Joaquin Valley 
through the colorful Southwest Indian Country. 


NEW RAILROAD TO DALLAS . . . 48.5 miles of it. 
Now being planned to provide direct mainline 
service to shorten time and mileage for passen- 
gers and freight between Dallas and Chicago 
and points in Oklahoma, Kansas and the Mid- 


west. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS ALL ALONG THE LINE... 
Little things, big things—all things that are im- Se 
portant to the people who ship and ride on 


‘America’s New Railroad.” 


The millions of dollars this newness costs Santa 
Fe doesn’t cost you a single penny in the taxes 
you pay. 

xk & * 


All these things help to provide better service for 
Santa Fe patrons. They inspire Santa Fe people— 
the men and women whose thoughts, ideas and 


physical efforts are what make the operation of 

“America’s New Railroad”’ possible. 

But their feeling for their railroad goes much deeper. 

It’s a combination of things—a great respect for PAYS ITS OWN WAY 
tradition, mixed with equal respect for the daring 


it has taken to break with tradition. It’s a sharing 


of the “‘let’s-do-it-better” spirit that keeps the 
Santa Fe growing newer every day. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 














the power 
you bought! | 


IN FAIR WEATHER or foul 


... for short trips or long... 





you wanta dependable, smooth- 
running engine. To reduce 


damaging friction and cut 


costly repair bills, treat your | 


engine to a brand of 100% 


pure Pennsylvania motor oil. 


ASK tor a brand of | 


100% Pure 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


Bocirine 
Rn OLLI 






PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE Oil ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 








LETTERS 


Man of the Year 
Sir: 
... There can be only one choice—Sir 
Edmund Hillary, the man who got to the top. 
PATRICK BARNES 
Tripoli, Libya 


Sir 

; It is very difficult to forecast your 
possible selection this year, because no out- 
standing figure emerged during the year. Ei- 
senhower, Brownell, McCarthy, Adenauer, 
Pope Pius XII (he is always in the running 
because the Roman Catholic Church does 
most to counteract Communism), Malenkov, 
Truman, and the ghost of Harry Dexter 
White are all possible selections . . . Some- 
how, I can already see Joe McCarthy's face 
staring at me from your first issue in 1954. 

FINBARR M. SLATTERY 

Asdee, County Kerry, Ireland 





Sir 
Nominate anyonc—except Harry S. Tru- 
man or Joseph McCarthy. 
R. N. Powe. 
Mobile, Ala 
Sir 
Either of two men deserves the title 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer [or] Lieut. 
Gencral Nedendara S. Thimayya . 
SANDRA MALLIN 
Vedado, Havana; Cuba 


Sir 
How about the Piltdown Man? 
ELLEN ANDREWS 
New York City 
Sir: 
Ramon Magsaysay of the Philip- 
pines 
WILLIAM MAKINSON 
Ellicott City, Md. 
Sir 
Mr. Dick Tracy 
who has contributed his all. 
Murry Gorpon 


Here is a man 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Sir: 

The prisoner of war, both categories: 
Allied, who in averwhelming numbers, in 
spite of months of insistent propaganda, 





KL 


demanded repatriation; Chinese and North 
Korean, who in overwhelming numbers, with 
no organized program of propaganda, re- 
jected repatriation. 

History is likely to show that this is one of 
the decisive events of modern times. It has 
given the free world a victory infinitely more 
important than would have been the recon- 
quest of all North Korea. 

(Tue Rev.) Paut G. BretscHer 
New Orleans 


Smoking Too Many? 
Sir: 

Cut down to six cigarettes a day [Tre, 
Nov. 30] Thank goodness I have Blue 
Cross and kept my G.I. life insurance! 

GEORGE WRIGHT 





Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Sir 

All doctors will applaud your courageous 
and pertinent article on cigarette smoking. 
This should effectively confound the “un- 


named specialists” ... who report via TV 
and radio that there are no harmful effects 
to the cigarette smoker Cancer is but 


one of many possible results under present 
investigation by groups throughout the coun- 
try While it is probably true that sub- 
urban or city dwellers are in general heavier 
smokers than those in rural areas, no true 
conclusion can be reached until a frank ap- 
praisal of the grave problem of air pollution 
can be made. 
Rost. B. Marin, M.D 
Montclair, N.J. 
Sir 
. You ask—what to do about it? You 
fail to mention the obvious way Stop 
smoking ! 
Tipps MAXEY 
Louisville, Ky. 
Sir: 

. . . The American Cancer Society through 
its volunteers is undertaking the most exten- 
sive survey ever envisaged in this field. The 
complete smoking histories of more than 
200,000 males throughout the U.S. between 
the ages of 50 and 69 will be recorded in de- 
tail . . . The health histories of each of them 
will be followed for at least five vears. At the 
end of that time, or possibly before, we 
should be able to correlate the relationship 
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Helping him in—Réytheon Radar 


You’re a jet pilot. Your job is to land on 40 yards ofa 
carrier’s pitching flight deck at 135 m.p.h. Too slow and 
you stall out. Too fast and you crash the barrier. You must 
come in at the right speed and it’s always been strictly up 
to you and the Landing Signal Officer. 


Now the Raytheon Speed Indicator Radar becomes your 
partner. It clocks the approaching plane, automatically 
allows for speed of aircraft, carrier, and wind to give true 
air speed. Result: new safety for men and planes, another 
dramatic proof of Raytheon’s ‘‘Excellence in Electronics.’’ 





@Tredemark 


RAYTHEON TELEVISION SETS feature new 
VU-matic* Control for all-channel Vur- 
Unr tuning. Raytheon TV—“Built for 
Today—Designed for Tomorrow.”’See it! 


IN TOUCH BY VoICE—Raytheon’s PRC-6, 
rugged military transmitter-receiver, 
also provides communications at the 
world’s leading news & sporting events. 


| between their smoking histories and the ex- 
tent of lung cancer among the smokers and 
non-smokers H 
Cuar.es S. CaMERON, M.D. 
American Cancer Society, Inc. 
New York City 


Scrambled Geography 
Sir 

A most interesting map of the U.S.S.R. in 
the Nov. 30 issue. When did Norway annex 
Sweden? ... The Swedes won't be happy, 
and I doubt very much that the Norwegians 
will be... 

Rosert W. Hays 
Stockholm 
Sir: 

_, . How is Time going to redeem itself 
in the eves of my Norwegian wife for moving 
Norway over into Sweden, as shown by R. 
M. Chapin Jr.?... 

Davin G. KuNZ 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Sir: 
..« Junior’s mistake? .. 





W. SMITH 
| Montreal 


@ A slip of the peninsula—Eb. 


The Muzhik Master 


Sir: 

... A philosopher is one who is capable 
of making distinctions, Time can well be 
placed in that category [with] its article 
on Vydvishenets Khrushchev [Nov. 30], 
which brought to light a distinction that the 
Ukrainian people staunchly and vigorously 
| uphold . . . You have rendered these people 
great justice by rightly acknowledging them 
as a nation not to be confused with Russia 

_a distinction which surpasses the atten- 
tion . .. of many a statesman. Time alone 
. . . has understood precisely that the Ukrai- 
nians _ are truly “proud of their mother 
| tongue, and do have a national pride that 
centuries of conflict . have not dimmed 
but glorified.” The Turks were not able to 
| root out this national pride, neither were the 
Poles, nor the Germans, and neither will the 
Soviet (much less Khrushchev!) . . . 

ANATOLE LESYK 
Montreal 


Sir: 

Re your picture of the Soviet leaders 
lined up on the Lenin-Stalin mausoleum: 
How could anyone—such as many liberals, 
artists, intellectuals, and so forth—be so 
gullible as to think that that line of fat 
porkies could be sincerely and con- 
scientiously interested in the welfare of the 
masses of people on the earth? . . . 

Burke McGINntTy 





Terrell, Texas 


Ruffled Hens 
Sir: 

For lively, accurate, terse presentation of 
the news, Time is, unquestionably, the most. 
But why does your otherwise astute editor 
persist in using the word “newshen” to 
identify feminine members of the press? That 
innocuous but distasteful little noun suggests 
a fusty old dodo, a far from true description 
of the hardworking, able newswoman .. . 

Jean SHRYOCK 





The Evening Bulletin 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

I'd like to have a little talk with you 
about that coined word “newshens” . . . It 
brings to mind a picture of a lot of scratch- 
ing, much of it useless, accompanied by con- 
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siderable clucking. (Maybe women do talk 
a lot, but I know newspapermen who do 
most of the talking in an interview, too.) In 
a small survey conducted by myself (and 
therefore not authoritative) I found no 
newspaperwomen who liked being called 
newshens. 

Also, if newshen is supposed to be female 
for newshawk—well, you should call the 
fellow in charge of hawks at the Museum of 
Natural History. He says ... the word 
falcon once was the English term for the 
female hawk. However, falconry now covers 
a family of hunting hawks, and a female 
hawk is simply called a female hawk. So 
futurely, if male reporters are to be known 
in Tre as newshawks, let’s refer to the 
opposite species as female newshawks ... 

Jane C, GRANT 

New York City 

@ Fie on Readers Shryock and Grant 
(married name: Mrs. William B. Har- 
ris), president of Manhattan’s Lucy 
Stone League,.* for such an unflatter- 
ing picture of the female of the spe- 
cies.—Eb. 


Rubens’ Dove 
Sir 

You have given us a most beautiful picture 
in Rubens’ “Holy Family with the Dove” 
[Nov. 30]. In ancient paintings ol religious 
life the dove represented the Holy Ghost, 
and the Bible says: “And whosoever shall 
speak a word against the Son of Man it shall 
be forgiven him; but whosoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, nor in that 
which is to come. . .” Yet in this wonderful 
painting we see the Christ Child and John 
the Baptist fighting over the dove, and John 
has pulled a handful of feathers from it! 
.. . Joseph and Mary look on approvingly ; 
indeed, Joseph appears delighted .. . 

JoHN KENNY 

Victoria, B.C. 


A Tired Portuguese 
Sir: 

I would like to add a few remarks to your 
objective report on the Portuguese elections 
[Nov. 16]. Salazar is not an admirable man. 
His success lies in a simple method: he is 
benevolent to his big boys in their big busi- 
ness (a necessary evil, he thinks), uses much 
of the national revenue in the maintenance of 
the elements of the system’s machinery— 
the army, the state police, censorship, the 
Catholic Church, the corporative agencies, 
the Unido Nacional (Government's Party) 
and the propaganda bureaus With a tew 
hundred thousand collaborationists, depend- 
ent on the regime, he keeps the other part of 
the people impotent. But this is his “vic- 
tory”: in exchange for fiscal stability, the 
Portuguese people have lost much of their 
vitality and personality. As a result of 27 
vears of well-masked dictatorship, the Portu- 
guese people are now tired and skeptical and 
would adapt themselves to a reactionary 
king or a Communist dictator. For this 
“victory” we democrats will never forgive 
him . . . Like many other Portuguese youths 
trained by Mocidade Portuguesa (Portu- 
guese Youth State Organization), I was sup- 
posed to be an obedient servant. If I am not 
one, it is thanks to Tre and a few foreign 
books that helped me in my search for 
truth... 

JoAo Sitva 
Mozambique 


% Whose married members, faithfully obeying 
the rules set down by their roth century leader 
Lucy Stone (“the morning star ol the woman's 
rights movement”), never use their husbands’ 


names. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qeon Tiwe-Droder. 


Of the 29 bureau chiefs who direct 
the on-the-spot operations of Time's 
domestic and foreign news staffs, the 
most recently appointed is Robert W. 
Glasgow, a correspondent in Time’s 
Chicago office for the past three years, 
and now head of our Toronto news 
bureau. Shortly before Glasgow took 
over his new Canadian post, he dropped 
by Trme’s New York office. In the 
course of our conversation we talked 
about some of the things that go into 
the making of a newsman. 

The career of Bill Glasgow, reporter, 
a native of Warren, Ark., began at 
Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. As he 
recalls it: “I’m still baffled at what 
prompted me to get into this business, 
although I well remember when it hap- 
pened. It was one day in the fall of 
1933. The editor of the college paper 
issued a call for reporter candidates. 
Though I had never shown 
any interest in news beyond 
reading it, I suddenly found 
myself applying and being 
told that since L had no ex- 
perience I would have to sub- 
mit samples of my work. I 
had no samples, so there was 
only one thing to do: go out 
and write a story. 

“That first story subse- 
quently proved to have been 
an important one, though it 
was not particularly well 
written and certainly not original. It 
was one of those things about ‘If all 
the biscuits eaten since the dining hall 
was built were stacked on top of each 
other, they would reach . . .’ I don't 
recall how far they would reach, but 
I do know it was a stratospheric height. 
Anyway, the editor published it, and 
I've been writing ever since.” 

Two years after the biscuit story, 
Glasgow was working as editor of the 
Warren Eagle-Democrat at a time 
when the community was going through 
“an explosive, hectic time, caught 
squarely in the painful 
throes of a union ef- 
fort to organize the 
local lumber mills.” 
Says he: “I learned 
rather quickly that re- 
porting is a bit more 
complicated and less 
benign than simply es- 
timating biscuit con- 
sumption.” 

After working on 
other Arkansas _pa- 
pers, Glasgow joined 
the New York Herald 
Tribune as a gener- 
al assignment reporter, 
soon became its labor 
reporter working out 





CorresPONDE? 
GLascow 


of New York. Follow- 
ing a wartime hitch in 
the Merchant Marine, 
he returned to his old 
beat in time to cover 
the wave of labor 
troubles and _ strikes 
that swept the coun- 
try in the year follow- 
ing V-J day. In 1947 
Glasgow went to Har- 
vard on a Nieman fel- 
lowship to study in- 
dustrial and human 
relations. “It was,” he 
says, “a reporter's 
dream, the opportu- 
nity to study the back- 
ground of some of the 
contemporary history I had been cov- 
ering.” 

After Harvard, the Tribune sent 
Glasgow to Chicago as its Midwest 
correspondent. He came to Time in 
1950, assigned to the Chicago 
bureau. Some of the Time 
stories he covered include the 
Cicero race riots of 1951, the 
tragic West Frankfort, Il. 
coal mine disaster, the rise of 
Adlai Stevenson and his po- 
litical campaign, some nota- 
bly quotable reporting on the 
home life of Dr. Alfred Kin- 
sey for the Time cover story 
R. C. Ragadate Of Aug. 24. 

His chosen career, says 
Glasgow, is seldom dull, often 
fascinating, sometimes exasperating. 
“In fact, most reporters feel, I suppose, 
that it’s a rare assignment when the 
fates don’t seem to be conspiring 
against them. Inevitably at the critical 
moment the last train has just left 
town, the airplanes run east & west 
while you want to go north or south, 
the nearest telephone is five miles away, 
the telegraph office is closed for the 
night, and naturally a convention has 
taken all the hotel rooms in town. I 
never cease being amazed that some- 
how these things always seem to work 
out at the last minute to beat the 
deadline.” 

People are constantly remarking on 
the amount of research that goes into 
a TIME story, says Glasgow. “I don’t 
know how many ‘pounds’ of copy I've 
written since I’ve been with Tre, but 
it would make a pretty big stack. I sup- 
pose when it gets as high as those bis- 
cuits back at Hendrix, I'll know it's 
time to quit.” 

Even on this basis, I would say that 
Bill Glasgow has quite a while to go. 








Cordially yours, 


Grote Ge Bassn 
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A good way to 





Bendix* Radio has helped many leading 
railroadsstreamlineoperationsand improve 
service to shippers and passengers. Offi- 
cially known as Bendix C.R.C.—Centralized 
Radio Control—it lets dispatchers talk to 
any train crew, conductors talk to engineers 
or another train or wayside station; emer- 
Sencies can be made known immediately; 
freight classifications speeded; single tracks 
can handle larger volume both ways; un- 
scheduled stops for information are 
eliminated. Bendix Radio communications 
systems are also widely used in industry, 
by police and fire departments, taxi and 





run a railroad! 


bus operators and trucking systems. 

The big picture of Bendix shows twenty-five 
manufacturing divisions manned by over six thou- 
sand engineers and researchers working with and 
producing hundreds of different products for 
nearly every basic industry. Bendix business 
philosophy is planned diversity backed by talent 
experienced in every branch of industrial science. 
Bendix makes, for example, a very fine coaster 
brake for bicycles; it also works with guided mis- 
siles and in nuclear physics. A look at the partial 
list of divisions and products at the right will 
give you a more comprehensive idea of Bendix 
diversity. 








We believe Bendix experience can contrib- 
ite, perhaps vitally, to some phase of your par- 
‘icular business. Who knows—maybe a chronic 
sroblem bottlenecking one of your operations 
was licked by Bendix today? Why not have 
your secretary follow through on the following 
suggestion: 


=> 


Finp Out How BEenprx CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 
The complete story of Bendix is best told and illustrated in an interesting 
new digest called “Bendix and Your Business.” You are almost certain to 
find in its pages at least one idea of how Bendix can help improve some 
part of your own business. Please make requests for this 40-page booklet 


on your company letterhead to: 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION © FISHER BLDG,, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

















PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


BENDIX RADIO, TOwsOoN, Mb. 
PRODUCER OF RAILROAD RADIO 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power 
steering; aviation brakes, landing gear, 
fuel metering. 

ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N, Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
meteorological instruments; precision instruments 

and recorders. 

SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; 
electrical connectors. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small 
engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

Paciric, NoRTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 
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THE NATION 
At Last—a Plan 


At Baltimore on Sept. 25, 1952, Candi- 
date Dwight Eisenhower gave his views 
on the nation’s most pressing problem— 
defense policy. This was also the problem 
that 


five-star General Eisenhower knew 





Walter Bennett 
SECRETARY WILSON 
Two threats to meet. 


most about. He listed “three personal con- 
victions that I hold to be true. First, our 
defense program has suffered from lack of 
farsighted direction. Second, real unifica- 
tion of our armed forces is yet to be 
achieved. Third, our defense program need 
not and must not push us steadily toward 
economic collapse.” 

Last week the three convictions became 
a specific plan—the first rational defense 
policy the U.S. has had. The new plan is 
built around air-atomic power, and _ it 
faces up to the strategic prospect actually 
confronting the U.S., 7.e., that the enemy 
has a choice of forcing either all-out 
atomic war or limited war upon this na- 
tion. The plan will cost less because it 
follows a principle laid down in Balti- 
more: “We cannot pretend to do every- 
thing in every field all the time.” 

The Inheritance. When he took office 
last January, Eisenhower inherited the 
Truman defense budget. Like previous 





Truman budgets, it was not shaped by the 
White House, or by the Secretary of De- 
fense, or even by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
acting as a unit. It was a combination of 
the requirements and goals of individual 
services—Army, Navy, Air Force—each 
trying to get as much money as it could. 
Nobody judged these claims in the light 
of an overall, supra-service plan based on 
the total military, political and economic 
interest of the U.S. Insofar as there was 
any standard for resolving conflicts and 
putting the budget together, the Joint 
Chiefs used what they called “the bal- 
anced-forces concept.” This was a high- 
sounding name for the convenient but 
irrational practice of splitting the money 
in three roughly equal parts. 

The Eisenhower Administration did not 
have time for a basic revision of the Tru- 
man defense budget. It made a few billion 
in cuts, mostly in the Air Force. These did 
not conform to any new general political- 
economic-military plan. Rather they were 
a result of finding specific soft spots in the 
Truman budget. Some of these cuts, for 
instance, were based on the assertion of 
Secretary Wilson that there was no use 
budgeting for planes that would not be 
produced in the budget period. 

But housekeeping cuts were not what 
Eisenhower had in mind in the Baltimore 
speech. While they were being made, he 
ordered the Joint Chiefs to get busy on a 
basically new kind of budget. Last Octo- 
ber they produced a “New Look,” but it 
turned out to be the old kind of budget 
with some novel trimmings. Eisenhower 
and the National Security Council did not 
accept the phony New Look, sent it back 
to the services for further work. 

Eisenhower's instruments of pressure on 
the services were Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Chairman Arthur Radford. Last 
week, with Wilson taking part in the dis- 
cussions, Admiral Radford and the three 
service chiefs finished sketching out a de- 
fense program for 1956-58. Defense De- 
partment officials handed the sketch to 
the President, along with a draft of the 
1955 defense budget. 

Details of the new budget are top se- 
cret, but the main changes were made 
public. They are 
@ The Air Force buildup goal, previous- 
ly set at 127 wings in 1955, will be ex- 
panded to 137 wings in 1957—only six 
fewer than the Truman Administration 
called for by 1955. 

@ Army manpower (now 1,500,000) will 





be cut to about 1,000,000 by 1958, Marine 
manpower (now 260,000) to 190,000, 

@ Navy manpower (now 780,000) will go 
down to 620,000. The Navy will take out 
of commission about 50 combatant ships, 
leaving some 350 warships. 

@ The carving will begin promptly: De- 
fense Secretary Wilson last week ordered 


International 
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An end in sight. 


the Army, Navy and Marine Corps to slice 
manpower 10% by the middle of 1956. 
@ By 1958, the Air Force will be getting 
about half the total defense outlay. 
Behind the Decisions. Implied in these 
decisions are some important propositions 
agreed upon by the chiefs: 
@ The West must keep ahead of the So- 
viet Union in air-atomic power, both as a 
deterrent to big war and as a powerful 
weapon if deterrence fails. 
@ Over the long run, U.S. ground troops 
abroad are less useful than their dollar 
equivalent in U.S. air power, and much 
more expensive than their military equiv- 
alent in European or Asian troops. 
@ Since no great naval power menaces 
the free world,* some of the U.S. Navy's 


* Admiral Carney, Chief of Naval 
Operations, dissents. In a recent 
speech, he said that the Soviet Union is “deter- 
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outspokenly 


mined to challenge our position on the seas.’ 














overwhelming preponderance in surface 
ships is superfluous. 

Given these propositions. increased em- 
phasis on air power was overdue. Given 
the enemy’s capability to start small wars, 
conventional forces are needed to deal 
with them and to buck up the morale of 
allies who still think largely in terms of 
strength on the ground. Long-range Pen- 
tagon planners want to replace U.S. garri- 
son troops now overseas with indigenous 
troops, but until European and Asian arm- 
ing—and morale—are much further along, 
the U.S. will have to keep ground forces 
on the spot for political reasons. 

This week, in a speech to the National 
Press Club, Admiral Radford outlined the 
new concept. He said: 

“Our military task is complicated by 
the two requirements imposed upon us. 
We must be ready for tremendous, vast 
retaliatory and counterofiensive blows in 


agreed upon last week was the best one 
possible. But at least it was a definite 
plan—not the result of inter-service hag- 
gling disguised as a plan. Admiral Rad- 
ford had summarily ended the haggling 
process. 

An End in View. Out of the many 
reasons that went to elect Eisenhower, 
perhaps the overriding one was the hope 
that he could bring unity and rationality 
to the mingled political, military and eco- 
nomic problems of defense. 

He had said in his Baltimore speech: 
“Such [armed-service | unity as we have 
achieved is too much form and too lit- 
tle of substance. With three services, in 
place of the former two, still going their 
separate ways, and with an overall civil- 
ian staff frequently unable to enforce 
corrective action, the end result has been 
not to remove duplication but to pro- 
duce triplication. 
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event of a global war, and we must also be 
ready for lesser military actions short of 
all-out war... 

It is obviously impossible for the 
U.S. to sustain forces which will enable 
us to station combat-effective units of 
superior strength every place where ag- 
gression might occur. If we tried to do 
this, we would ensure economic collapse. 
No, we cannot be strong everywhere 
simultaneously. 

“Accordingly, we plan force levels 
which provide us mobile, versatile combat 
forces in readiness, and an adequate mo- 
bilization base. These strength levels will 
be of such magnitude that our allies can 
recognize both our determination to coun- 
ter any aggression and our determination 
to support our national and international 
policies and commitments. At the same 
time, these levels will be those which are 
possible .. . over the long pull.” 

Nobody could be sure that the plan 
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“All this must be brought to an end.” 

The new budget plan puts the end in 
sight. The President, whose office makes 
him responsible for the interest of the 
whole nation, as against the interest of 
particular services, has imprinted the 
stamp of unity upon defense policy. From 
that act, both economy and a much 
stronger defense can follow. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Assembly Line 


The Presidential plane Columbine 
hummed northward from Bermuda, high 
over the Atlantic. In his midships cabin, 
Dwight Eisenhower sat at his desk, mak- 
ing final corrections and checks on the 
speech he would give, later in the after- 
noon, before the U.N.’s General Assembly 
(Tre, Dec. 14). As the President finished 
each page, he handed it across the aisle to 
Ann Whitman, his private secretary, who 


sat before a special 1.B.M. electric type- 
writer equipped with jumbo type. As 
Mrs. Whitman finished the final proofed 
copy of the speech, she passed it on to 
Mary Caffrey, secretary to James Hag- 
erty, who banged out stencils for the 
duplicating machines. 

Back in the tail of the plane, Press Sec- 
retary Hagerty, manning a hand-operated 
machine, cranked out press copies of each 
stencil. When Hagerty had duplicated 
600 copies of each of the nine pages of 
text. AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss, 
Presidential Adviser C. D. Jackson and 
the rest of the presidential party snatched 
up pages, assembled them in numbered or- 
der. At the end of the line stood Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, armed with 
a hand stapler, who efficiently fastened the 
copies of the speech together. By the time 
the Columbine landed in New York, Ike's 
high-level assembly line had 200 advance 
copies of the speech ready—enough to 
satisfy the immediate appetite of the 
press and radio. 

Three Weeks to Go. Ike's speech 
gained for him—and the U.S.—new influ- 
ence on the world’s somber thoughts of 
war and peace (see INTERNATIONAL). That 
evening, Ike went aboard the Columbine 
again and headed for Washington and one 
of the biggest jobs his Administration has 
faced: final preparation of the program 
which he will present to Congress in just 
three weeks. His Administration and the 
Republican Party, the President has sol- 
emnly stated, will stand or fall on that 
program. 

Next morning, the President summoned 
the Cabinet for the first of three meetings 
in the space of a week. Ike apologized to 
the Cabinet members for putting them 
through an 80-hour work week, getting the 
Budget and the State of the Union mes- 
sage into fine form. But, he explained, he 
wanted to be as well prepared as possible 
for his three-day conference this week 
with the leaders of Congress. Much de- 
pended on their suggestions and reactions, 
and Ike wanted to be fully prepared. 

A Powerful Persuader. The President 
intends to take a strong hand in pushing 
his program up Capitol Hill next Janu- 
ary. He plans to use a powerful persuader 
to assist him. If Congress balks or bogs 
down, Ike will simply step.up his schedule 
of speeches and TV appearances, and tell 
the public all about it. 

In the midst of his busy week, President 
Eisenhower found time to see his old 
friend Governor Thomas Dewey, who came 
down from New York to protest the “un- 
precedented interference” of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with Dew- 
ey’s efforts to reorganize the bankrupt 
Long Island Rail Road. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad had applied to the ICC for a 
25% rate increase on the Long Island, 
which it owns. Dewey felt that, since the 
Long Island lies wholly within the State 
of New York, the ICC had no jurisdiction 
—especially no jurisdiction to raise com- 
muter fares on the residents of two heav- 
ily Republican counties. Ike promised to 
look into the matter. 
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THE SUPREME COURT 


The Fading Line 
(See Cover) 


“If one race be inferior to the other 
socially, the Constitution of the United 
States cannot put them on the same 
plane.” 

—From the majority opinion of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in Plessy v. 
Ferguson, 1896. 


“But in the view of the Constitution, 
in the eye of the law, there is in this 
country no superior, dominant, ruling class 
of citizens. There is no caste system here. 
Our Constitution is color-blind.” 

—Associate Justice John Marshall 
Harlan, dissenting in the same case. 


At the stroke of noon, one day last 
week, Chief Justice Earl Warren strode 
through the red velour draperies that 
hang behind the long mahogany bench of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. As the Chief 
Justice and his eight associates took their 
places, Earl Warren's broad, friendly face 
broke into a quick smile. He beamed at 
Mrs. Warren, who had arrived from Cali- 
fornia the night before and was sitting 
among the spectators nearest the bench. 
For 65 minutes the court went through 
routine business. But in spite of the Chief's 
pleasant demeanor, there was an air of ten- 
sion in the marble-columned courtroom. 

The Supreme Court was about to hear 
final, oral arguments on one of the most 
momentous issues to come before the 
court in its 164-year history, perhaps the 
most important question that ever came 
before a Chief Justice so early in his ten- 
ure. The crucial question: Should segrega- 
tion in the public schools be abolished? 

“The Key of History." As the argu- 
ments began, every seat (300) in the 
world’s most important courtroom was 
occupied. Negro lawyers sat next to white 
lawyers. Negro reporters sat next to white 
reporters. Negro spectators sat next to 
white spectators. But the fact that the 
color line has not been erased in the U.S. 
was soon apparent. 

Speaking for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Thurgood Marshall, eminent Negro con- 
stitutional lawyer, told the court that the 
defenders of school segregation were ask- 
ing for “an inherent determination that 
the people who were formerly in slavery 
. .. Shall be kept as near that stage as 
possible.” Said the big, deep-voiced Thur- 
good Marshall: “Now is the time. . . that 
this court should make it clear that that 
is not what our Constitution stands for.” 

On the other hand, John W. Davis, dean 
(So) of the nation’s constitutional law- 
yers, arguing for segregation, maintained 
that separate schools are not only con- 
stitutional but often better for the Ne- 
groes. Representing the state of South 
Carolina, the white-haired Davis told the 
court: “Recognize that for 60 centuries 
and more, humanity has been discussing 
questions of race and race tension... 
Disraeli said, ‘No man will treat with in- 
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difference the principle of race. It is the 
key of history.’” 

Through eleven hours of argument, the 
nine Justices were studies in intense inter- 
est. Earl Warren, his bulk (6 ft. 1 in., 215 
Ibs.) dominating the bench, sat erect in 
the high-back chair that had been used by 
the late Chief Justice Vinson (Said War- 
ren to a court official who asked him if 
he wanted his own specially built chair: 
“Pshaw, that one’s plenty good enough 
for me!”’). Occasionally he asked a quiet 
question to clarify a point. Associate Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, as if playing pizzi- 
cato violin to Warren’s cello, turned and 
twisted in his specially built chair, fired 
quick, needling questions at the attorneys, 
sent messengers scurrying for law books. 
All of the nine men behind the long bench, 
unlikely to agree, knew that they faced a 


decision that could well be a landmark in 
the history of race relations. 

Opposite the Pawn Shop. While emi- 
nent legal minds considered the great is- 
sue, Spottswood Thomas Bolling Jr., 1 
sat with the all-Negro sophomore class in 
Washington's new Spingarn High School, 
quietly tending to his studies. Spottswood 
Bolling’s name will go down in history 
with the segregation cases, for he is one 
of the plaintiffs. His case is a résumé of 
the issues involved. 

Its history began one day in 1950, when 
Spottswood and eleven other Negro chil- 
dren, with a police escort and a battery of 
lawyers, went to Washington’s shining new 
John Philip Sousa Junior High School. 
The spacious brick-and-glass school, fac- 
ing a carefully groomed golf course in 
southeast Washington, is in a solid resi- 
dential district. It has 42 bright class- 
rooms, a fine 600-seat auditorium, a com- 
pletely equipped double gymnasium, a 
playground with room enough for seven 
basketball courts and a softball diamond. 


Some of the classrooms were empty, but 
the principal, Miss Eleanor P. McAuliffe,* 
refused to admit the Negro children. She 
had to refuse. District of Columbia offi- 
cials interpret a law, passed by Congress 
in 1862, as requiring segregated public 
schools. 

Spottswood Bolling went, instead, to 
Shaw Junior High School for Negroes. 
It is an old, dingy, unsanitary, ill-equipped 
building across the street from The Lucky 
Pawnbroker’s Exchange. Built in 1902, 
and used as a white school until 1928, 
Shaw has an L-shaped playground too 
small for a ball diamond, a welding shop 
turned into a makeshift gymnasium, a sci- 
ence laboratory fitted out with a Bunsen 
burner and a bow! of goldfish. 

The contrast between the two schools 
was clear, but even if Shaw had been just 
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Inside, nine studies in intense interest. 


as good a school as Sousa, the parents of 
Spottswood Bolling and his friends would 
not have been satisfied. They were attack- 
ing something deeper than disparity of 
facilities. Their target was the principle 
of segregation. Said Spottswood’s widowed 
mother, Mrs. Sarah Bolling, a $57.60-a- 
week bookbinder for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s General Services Administration: 
“T think that to know how to deal with all 
people you've got to start as a child in 
school. In school you learn to get along 
+ +. Colored people learn to get along 
with white people, white people get to un- 
derstand colored people, or they would if 
they went to school together as children.” 

The Negro children’s attempt to enter 
Sousa Junior High School was a maneuver 
carefully planned by the Consolidated 
Parent Group, an organization of Negro 
parents headed by a barbershop owner 


*% A sister of Lieut. General Anthony C, 
(“Nuts”) McAuliffe, the World War II hero of 
Bastogne. 
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who once paid a $10 fine for taking his 
three-year-old daughter into a white play- 
ground in Washington. The other four 
cases before the court, from South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Delaware and Kansas, were 
brought about in much the same manner 
by the N.A.A.C.P. The legal technicali- 
ties in the lawsuits differ somewhat from 
case to case,* but the aim is the same: 
mixed schools. 

Two Men & a Cause. The issue that 
brought the name of Spottswood Bolling 
before the U.S. Supreme Court is in no 
sense new. Where and how the Negro 
should be educated has been in dispute in 
the U.S. ever since Thomas Jefferson wrote 
that “all men are created equal.” Before 
the Civil War, teaching a slave to read 
was a crime punishable by imprisonment 
in some Southern states. But after the 
war, there was a crusade to raise the 
freed slave's status. It was led by two 
white men: Thaddeus Stevens of Penn- 
sylvania and Charles Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Stevens, a stony-faced, crippled son of a 
Vermont village shoemaker, was the crude 
but effective pleader for the Negro in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Sumner, 
a master orator who succeeded Daniel 
Webster in the U.S. Senate, carried the 
Negro’s banner there. They were the spir- 
itual leaders of the “Radical Republicans,” 
whose pro-Negro stand was far beyond 
that of Abraham Lincoln. In 1866, when 
President Andrew Johnson vetoed a bill 
to expand the Freedmen’s Bureau (an 
agency to aid and educate former slaves), 
Stevens rose in the House and called the 
North Carolina-born President “an alien 
enemy, a citizen of a foreign state.” In 
the Senate, Sumner cried that Johnson 
was “an insolent, drunken brute, in com- 
parison with which Caligula’s horset was 
respectable.” 

Fighting for their cause with such ve- 
hemence, Sumner and Stevens pushed the 
14th Amendment to the Constitution, 
passed in 1866, providing that “no state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens." They rammed through the re- 
construction acts of 1867, which estab- 
lished military governors over ten South- 
ern states and set the terms on which the 
states would be readmitted to the Union. 
Among their terms: suffrage for Negroes 
and ratification of the 14th Amendment. 

What Kind of Equality? The Negro’s 
status rose dramatically. But the rise 
stopped suddenly in 1877, largely as the 
result of politics. The electoral votes in 
the election of November 1876 were so 


* The District of Columbia case arises under the 
Fifth Amendment, which limits the powers of 
Congress (‘‘Nor shall any person be deprived of 
life, liberty or property, without due process of 
law .. .”),. The state cases arise under the equal 
protection clause of the 14th Amendment, which 
limits the powers of the states (“Nor shall any 
State deny to any person . . . the equal pro- 
tection of the laws’’). 


+ Roman Emperor Caligula (37-41 A.D.) once 
bestowed a consulship on his horse. 
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close and the charges of fraud so numer- 
ous that the election was thrown into Con- 
gress. Republican leaders knew that the 
doubtful votes of South Carolina, Florida 
and Louisiana would elect Republican 
Rutherford B. Hayes over Democrat Sam- 
uel Tilden. Spokesmen for the G.O.P. and 
for Southern Democrats met and made an 
agreement. The Southern states would 
throw their electoral votes to Hayes, and 
his Administration would grant conces- 
sions to the South. Among those conces- 
sions: 1) troops would be withdrawn, and 
2) the states would be permitted te estab- 
lish their own policies toward the Negro. 
Hayes got just enough (185) electoral 
votes. The troops were withdrawn. 
Southern states immediately began re- 
turning to the “Black Codes,” pre-14th 
Amendment laws designed to keep the 
Negro in a status not far removed from 
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slavery. There came to power in the South 
politicians such as “Pitchfork Ben” Till- 
man, governor and later Senator from 
South Carolina, who publicly proclaimed 
that the Negro was biologically inferior 
to the white man. When “inoculated with 
the virus of equality,” said Tillman, the 
Negro became “a fiend, a wild beast, seek- 
ing whom he may devour.” 

Along the rutted road back from Pitch- 
fork Ben’s heyday, a great argument has 
developed about just what kind of equal- 
ity Congress and the state legislatures 
meant to give the Negro through the 14th 
Amendment. Its language seems sweeping 
enough, but many lawyers are impressed 
by the fact that it contains no specific 
declaration on segregation. That point 
has become important in the cases now be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

Last spring, after reading the briefs, the 
high court asked the attorneys to study 
and discuss whether the framers and rati- 


fiers of the 14th Amendment meant to 
abolish segregation in the schools. The 
court got three answers. Thurgood Mar- 
shall, for the N.A.A.C.P., said that was 
clearly the intention. John W. Davis, for 
South Carolina. said that was clearly not 
the intention. Assistant U.S. Attorney 
General J. Lee Rankin said that the evi- 
dence was inconclusive, but that on other 
grounds, the U.S. Government favored an 
end of segregation. 

Can Separate Be Equal? The U.S. Su- 
preme Court has never spoken directly on 
the subject of segregation in the public 
pre-college schools. The decision that has 
long been used by Southern states as the 
guide on segregation is Plessy v. Ferguson, 
a transportation case. It arose on June 7, 
1892, when Homer Adolph Plessy bought 
a ticket on the East Louisiana Railroad, 
from New Orleans to Covington, La. 
Plessy, seven-eighths white and one-eighth 
Negro, took a seat in the white coach on 
the segregated train. When he refused to 
move, he was taken off and jailed. The 
case reached the Supreme Court in 1896, 
and the court ruled that Louisiana's law, 
calling for “equal but separate” facilities 
on trains, was constitutional. The major- 
ity opinion held that Negroes were equal 
to whites “civilly and politically,” but 
not “socially.” 

At higher educational levels. the sepa- 
rate but equal doctrine has been consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court. The first ma- 
jor case came in 1938, when the Supreme 
Court ruled that Negro Lloyd Gaines 
should be admitted to the University of 
Missouri Law School because he could not 
find equal facilities anywhere else in his 
state. This and other similar cases that 
followed opened the doors of many gradu- 
ate and professional schools to Negroes.* 
But none of the cases reached the level or 
the principle involved in the present cases. 
The Negro spokesmen maintain that even 
if physical facilities are the same, social 
and psychological factors make a basic 
difference. Their contention: “separate” 
can never be “equal.” 

"One Law for All." To this first his- 
toric case of his tenure, the new Chief Jus- 
tice of the U.S. brought a well-illustrated 
attitude of racial tolerance. Earl Warren 
grew up in Bakersfield, in California’s San 
Joaquin Valley, where segregation was 
unknown. At the University of Califor- 
nia, one of Warren’s good friends was a 
Negro named Walter Gordon (“We used 
to box a bit together,”’ Gordon recalls). 
A boxing, wrestling and football star (All- 
America, 1918), Gordon later coached 
Warren’s son James at the university. In 
1944 Warren appointed Gordon a member 
of the State Adult Authority, which sets 


%* While there has never been an official ban on 
Negroes at the U.S. Military and Naval Acade- 
mies, Annapolis admitted no Negroes from the 
1870s until 1936 and West Point's record was 
only slightly better. The unwritten barriers were 
not broken until World War II. Now, the Mili- 
tary Academy has 23 Negro graduates and 
twelve Negro cadets, the Naval Academy three 
Negro graduates and nine midshipmen 
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all prison terms and grants all paroles. 

Not long after he became governor of 
California in 1943, Warren laid down a 
rule: “I don’t want to hear of any of my 
department heads refusing to hire anyone 
for reasons of race, color or creed.” Among 
Warren’s own appointments was Edwin L. 
Jefferson, the first Negro ever named to 
California’s Superior Court. To each of 
the California legislative sessions, from 
1945 through 1953. Warren proposed, in 
one form or another, a state agency to 
assure fair treatment of all races. The pro- 
posal was rejected each time, but Warren 
personally stuck to the stand he had taken 
as a candidate for Vice President in 1948: 
“We must insist upon one law for all 
men . Anything that divides us or 
limits the opportunities for full American 
citizenship is injurious to the welfare of 
all.” 

Last year Warren volunteered a view 
on a race problem when residents of an 
all-white neighborhood of South San 
Francisco forced a Chinese family to 
move out (Time, Feb. 25, 1952). Warren 
wrote the family: “I am not at all proud 
of the action of the people in the neigh- 
borhood of your new home . . . I agree 
with you it is just such things that the 
Communists make much of in their effort 
to discredit our system.” 

A Sick Feeling. Earl Warren’s own 
views on the race question do not neces- 
sarily indicate that he will vote to ban 
segregation in the schools. Some lawyers 
who are against segregation nevertheless 
maintain that each state should have the 
right to fix its own educational policies. 
In weighing such questions of law, War- 
ren can call on wide experience as a prose- 
cutor and administrator, but little back- 
ground in private law practice, and no 
previous service on the bench. He was in 
private practice for just three years after 
he graduated from law school, and once 
admitted that court appearances terrified 
him. Said he: “I'd get on a streetcar, and 
I'd be so tense I would hope the car would 
be wrecked on the way to the courthouse.” 

Later, as a deputy city attorney for 
Oakland, deputy and district attorney for 
Alameda County (Oakland, Berkeley, Ala- 
meda) and attorney general of California, 
he showed no signs of terror in or out of 
court. He was a relentless prosecutor, 
convicted an average of 15 murderers a 
year, chased grafters out of office and into 
prison. But he drew no particular joy 
from his victories in criminal cases. Said 
he: “I never heard a jury bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty but that I felt sick at the 
pit of my stomach.” 

As governor, Warren greatly improved 
the caliber of the California bench by 
appointing well-qualified judges. Always a 
practical man rather than a philosopher, 
always busy as an administrator, Warren 
never expounded a full-bodied philosophy 
of law. Los Angeles Attorney Robert 
Kenny, opposing Warren for the gover- 
norship in 1946, charged: “He never had 
an abstract thought in his life.” 

The fact that Warren was neither a 
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legal philosopher nor an experienced 
judge* did not deter Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell Jr. and President Eisen- 
hower after they had finished combing the 
list of prospects for a successor to the late 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson last fall. 
They knew that Warren had been highly 
successful as an administrator of the sec- 
ond most populous and fastest-growing 
state, and that the court needed an ad- 
ministrator almost as much as it needed 
a strong legal philosopher. 

Walks at Midnight. Sitting as Chief 
Justice of the U.S. is a basic change in 
Earl Warren’s life. A hearty, friendly man 
who likes people, Warren used to travel 
up and down the State of California, 
meeting people, handling dozens of ad- 
ministrative problems through a large 


staff. Suddenly, he was behind a desk in 
an office full of law books. Warren found 
that he liked the new opportunity for 
reflection and analysis. To offset the con- 





got a point to check with you. May I 
come over?” 

One Hand Tied. Warren writes most 
of his own notes and memorandums (and 
the one opinion he has written so far) 
with a yellow lead pencil on standard, 
yellow, lined legal pads. He writes with 
his right hand, although he is naturally a 
left-hander (he was once a southpaw out- 
fielder on a sandlot baseball team). When 
he was a schoolboy, a teacher tied his left 
hand behind him and forced him to write 
with his right. This practice, long con- 
demned as psychologically disturbing, has 
left no noticeable scars on the Chief Jus- 
tice of the U.S. 

The other Justices have considered 
their new chief and have reached a favor- 
able opinion. It might be summed up: he 
has made a good start. Perhaps the best 
illustration of this came the day that 
Warren dared to rephrase a question asked 
in open court by Justice Frankfurter. Old 


ciated Press 


Tue U.S. Supreme Court* 
Along the rutted road, a historic argument. 


fining nature of his work, the Chief Jus- 
tice often walks for two or three miles 
before going to bed about midnight. 

Temporarily, his family stayed behind 
in California. He found himself forced to 
eat in restaurants, which he hates to do. 
Said the Chief Justice: “I've never been 
so lonely in my life.” 

At the court, Warren moved in with a 
friendly and casual air. When he takes a 
breather from work at the neat desk in 
his oak-paneled office, he often strolls 
through the building greeting surprised 
employees with a hand outstretched and 
a self-introduction: “I’m Earl Warren.” 
Said one guard: “He shakes more hands 
in one day than many other Justices do 
in five years.” 

When he wants to discuss a point with 
another Justice, he doesn’t call the A 
ciate in. He telephones and asks: “I've 








* Five of the 13 other Chief 
U\S., including the great John Marshall, had no 


previous judicial experience 


Justices of the 


hands around the court tensed; one does 
not say “in other words” to peppery Felix 
Frankfurter. But Justice Frankfurter, 
accepting Warren’s paraphrasing, said: 
“Precisely, yes, yes . ‘ 

It is much too early for anyone to tell 
what kind of Chief Justice Earl Warren 
will be. Only time will reveal that. He is 
neither a philosopher like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes nor a master of his fellow men 
equal to Charles Evans Hughes. But he 
has a good mind, a wealth of practical 
experience and success in administering 
the law, a feeling for the human side of 
a case and boundless energy. 

No doubt one of the first major entries 
that will be written on Chief Justice War- 
ren’s record is the court’s action in the 
Associate Justices Felix 


* Front row, from left 


Frankfurter and Hugo La Fayette Black, Chief 
Justice Warren, Associate Justices Stanley For 
man Reed and William Orville Douglas. Back 


Thomas Campbell Clark, 
Harold Hitz Bur- 


row: Associate Justice 
Robert Houghwout Jackson, 
ton, Sherman Minton 
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school segregation case. The decisions will 
directly affect some 12 million schoolchil- 
dren in at least 17 states* and the District 
of Columbia. The decisions may change 


* Seventeen states and the District have man- 
datory public-school segregation. Among the 
states are all of the Confederacy: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas and Virginia. The six other states on 
the list are Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia and Delaware (the source 
of one case now before the Supreme Court). 
Some other states, ¢.g., Kansas, source of an- 
other of the current cases, permit school segrega- 
tion by local option; the Kansas case before the 
court comes from Topeka. 


the whole pattern of life in the South. In 
many nations where U.S. prestige and 
leadership is damaged by the fact of U.S. 
segregation, the court’s action is awaited 
with intense interest. 

In the South, some states have threat- 
ened to take drastic steps if the court 
bans segregation. South Carolina’s Gov- 
ernor James Byrnes and his legislature 
already have on the books a “prepared- 
ness law” ready to abolish the public- 
school system. In Georgia, Governor Her- 
man Talmadge and his legislature are also 
ready to turn the schools over to private 
organizations. 

Many Southern states have been rush- 


ing to meet the separate-but-equal stand- 
ard (South Carolina has allocated $84.3 
million for new schools since April 1951, 
68% of it for Negro schools), and in some 
districts Negroes now have the best 
schools. But most white leaders in the 
South are not ready to take the next step: 
de-segregation. 

No longer do the Southern defenders 
of segregation take their stand with Ben 
Tillman on the flat assertion of racial 
superiority. Nowadays they stress the 
“practical” consequences of mixed schools. 
Last week John W. Davis told the court 
that Clarendon School District No. 1 in 
South Carolina has 2,799 Negro and 295 








With these traditional words, U.S. lawyers respectfully catch 
the ears of the learned judges hearing their appeals. Briggs v. 
Elliott, Case No. 2 of the five segregation cases heard last week 
by the Supreme Court, pitted together two of the legal pro- 
fession’s great advocates: 


OHN WILLIAM DAVIS, 80, a white-maned, majestic fig- 
ure in immaculate morning attire who looks type-cast for 

the part, has argued more cases (140) before the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. than any other lawyer living or dead. His first, 
Pickens v. Roy, came on in 1902—when the present Chief 
Justice of the U.S. was eleven. Big Steel paid John W. Davis 
more than $100,000 last year to win the historic Steel Seizure 
case (Youngstown Sheet & Tube v. Sawyer). 
Davis’ fee for taking segregation’s side last week 
was more modest: a silver tea service, gift of the 
South Carolina legislature. 

As senior partner of the 104-year-old Wall 
Street firm of Davis Polk Wardwell Sunderland & 
Kiend! (95 lawyers), John W. Davis represents 
A.T.&T., Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, International Paper Co., 
et al. He did not need another client, and he 
already owned a tea service. Davis took the segre- 
gation case partly because an old friend, South 
Carolina’s Governor James F. Byrnes, asked 
him to, partly as a matter of constitutional 
(states’ rights) and social conviction (“Race is a 
fact, like sex’). Some of his other friends were 
sorry to hear him, at twilight, singing segrega- 
tion’s old unsweet song. But the popularity of a 
cause rarely cuts any ice with John W. Davis. 
One of his permanent heroes is Chrétien Guil- 
laume de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, who (at 71) defied pop- 
ular opinion by defending Louis XVI before a French revo- 
lutionary tribunal. Advocate Malesherbes lost his case, his 
royal client’s neck, and his own, but not his place in legal his- 
tory; Advocate Davis knows his own standing is equally secure. 

No Trimmings. Once before, on another matter of principle, 
John W. Davis took another memorably unpopular position. In 
1924, after a steppingstone career as a law professor at Vir- 
ginia’s Washington & Lee, West Virginia state legislator, mem- 
ber of Congress, Solicitor General of the U.S. and Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James's, Davis was being talked about as 
presidential material. A supporter urged him to drop J. P. 
Morgan as a client so that he would be more palatable to the 
Bryan Democrats, to whom Wall Street was a dirty word. 
Davis refused: “Any lawyer who [trims] his professional 
course to fit the gusts of popular opinion . . . degrades the 
great profession. . .” 

Davis was nominated anyway—as a compromise candidate, 


“MAY IT PLEASE THE COURT.. .” 





Joun W. Davis 








on the 16th day and rogrd ballot, by a sweltering, weary, dead- 
locked Democratic convention. (Vice-presidential candidate: 
Charles W. Bryan, brother of William Jennings Bryan.) The 
predictable happened: W. J. Bryan deserted, La Follette started 
a third party, the Hearst press excoriated Davis as THE MOR- 
GAN LAWYER (Columnist “Bugs” Baer cracked that Davis’ na- 
tional anthem would be “The Star-Spangled Banker’), and 
Cal Coolidge won going away. The Democratic candidate 
polled 8,386,000 votes—only 29%. 

Feeling “like a sucked orange,” Davis returned, not at all 
reluctantly, to his old profession, his old firm, his old (and 
many new) clients. In time, Davis Polk moved into three floors 
of rambling, book-lined offices at the corner of Broad & Wall, 
linked by a secret elevator (behind a panel) to 
the House of Morgan. But in the place of honor 
on the senior partner's wall there still hangs a 
black-and-gold shingle, proudly inscribed Davis 
& Davis, ATTORNEYs-AT-Law—relic of John 
W.’s country-lawyer days in partnership with 
his father (John J.), back home in Clarksburg, 
W. Va. (Even today, Davis sometimes wist- 
fully calls himself a “country lawyer.” With a 
Fifth Avenue apartment and a 16-room house 
in Locust Valley, wealthy, twice-widowed Davis 
can be described more accurately as a town & 
country lawyer.) 

Living Legend. In the 29 years since his de- 
feat, Davis has all but faded from popular mem- 
ory; in his own profession, he is a living legend. 
Most Davis Polk business never reaches a court- 
room at all. But the courtroom is still the show- 
case of the legal profession, and John W. Davis 
the acknowledged star of the show. His finest 
role is not swaying juries at a trial, but persuading judges 
on an appeal. 

In five years (1913-18) as Solicitor General, “the Govern- 
ment’s lawyer,”’ Davis won these famous victories: U.S. v. Mid- 
west Oil Co., upholding President Wilson's executive order 
withdrawing oil lands from use;* Guinn and Beal v. U.S., hold- 
ing unconstitutional, under the 15th Amendment, the notorious 
“Grandfather Clause” denying Oklahoma Negroes the vote; 
Wilson v. New, upholding one of the first U.S. wage & hour 
laws; The Selective Draft Law Cases. Davis’ biggest defeat as 
Solicitor: Hammer v. Dagenhart, holding the first Child Labor 
Act unconstitutional,t 5-4 (Mr. Justice Holmes dissenting). 

Among his major appeals in private practice: Cement Man- 
ufacturers Protective Association v. U.S., holding that members 
of a trade association had not violated the Anti-Trust laws by 


Associated Press 


* A decision that returned to plague Davis in the Steel Seizure case. 
¥ Overruled 23 years later. 
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white ghildren of school age. If these chil- 
drené¢$e mixed, the schoolrooms will con- 
tain nine Negro children to each white 
child. Asked John Davis: “Would that 
make the children any happier? Would 
they learn any more quickly? Would their 
lives be more serene?” 

One point that was obviously worrying 
the Supreme Court was the question of 
timing. If the court bans segregation, 
should the new principle apply immedi- 
ately? Or should there be a transition 
period? Should the Supreme Court lay 
down specific time limits and rules? Or 
should it leave details to the lower courts? 
Both Justices Robert Jackson and Frank- 


furter mused on these points as the attor- 
neys argued last week. 

Jackson: 1 foresee a generation of liti- 
gation if we send it back with no stand- 
ards... 

Frankfurter (later): I do not see how 
you can escape some of the things which 
worry my brother Jackson .. . 

Jackson: They do not worry me; they 
will be worrying our children. 

The Great Success Story. No matter 
which way Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
the eight Associate Justices decide these 
cases, the race problem will be there in 
some form to worry future generations of 
Americans, 


There is no doubt that the color line in 
the U.S. is fading. Perhaps the wiping out 
of segregation in the armed forces is the 
greatest step in that direction in this gen- 
eration, The very efforts made by the 
Southern states to avoid de-segregation 
already provide much better education 
for Negroes. The American Negro’s rise 
from slavery in less than a century is one 
of the greatest success stories the world 
has ever known. His rise will not stop, 
whether he wins or loses this case. He will 
either get mixed schools in the South, 
or else continue to migrate in vast num- 
bers to the states where opportunity is 


swapping business information; U.S. vy. Macintosh, rejecting, 
5-4, Davis’ argument that a conscientious objector should not 
on that account be denied citizenship;* Associated Press v. 
NLRB, in which the Supreme Court, 5-4, applied the NLRA 
to newspapers, rejecting Davis’ “freedom of the press” argu- 
ment; Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. v. Federal Power Com- 
mission, now “in the bosom of the court” awaiting decision 
(issue: Who owns Niagara Falls?). 

Go for the Jugular. In Daniel Webster's more leisurely time, 
the great case of McCulloch v. Maryland consumed six days of 
argument; today counsel are ordinarily confined to an “hour 
apiece. For Davis, therefore, Webster's first principle of argu- 
mentation is more important than ever: “The power of clear 
statement is the great power at the bar.” In front of him, Davis 
spreads out the “record on appeal,” and the “briefs” (written 
arguments, hammered out by other lawyers in his firm and sub- 
mitted to the court in advance). Davis has pre- 
pared no full-length script, no memorized re- 
marks-—just a few key phrases on a scribble 
sheet. But he is master of his case. Lightly he 
skips from page 1,428 of the record to page 3, 
and back again, to make his points. His words, 
though spontaneous, are apt; his voice still sono- 
rous, if no longer as powerful (“The horn you 
blow doesn’t get any louder as you get older”); 
his argument confident without being arrogant. 
Other lawyers may tty to put across a dozen 
ideas in a case. Davis prefers to narrow the issue 
to its lifeline: “Always go for the jugular vein.” 

* 


HURGOOD MARSHALL, 45, who ranked 

No. 1 in his law-school class (°33) at all- 
Negro Howard University in Washington. D.C., 
used to cut classes regularly—whenever John W. 
Davis came to town. Recalls Marshall: “Every 
time John Davis argued, I'd ask myself, ‘Will I ever, ever .. ses 
and every time I had to answer, ‘No, never.’ Nowadays Mar- 
shall, officially special counsel of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and unofficially (to the 
Negro press) “Mr. Civil Rights,” has his own Howard cheering 
section. But, though he thinks John Davis “all wrong on civil 
rights,"’ Marshall stayed up most of one night recently to “edit 
out the snide cracks” about Davis from a draft brief in the 
Briggs case, prepared by more emotional and less respectful 
juniors on N.A.A.C.P.’s interracial legal staff. Says Marshall 
sagely: “Lose your head, lose your case.” But in the court- 
room, Marshall is at his most moving when he is most moved. 

Four Corners. From the actual plaintiffs and defendants he 
represents, Marshall gets not a cent; the N.A.A.C.P. and its 
Legal Fund (combined annual budget: $500.000) pay him a flat 
$12,000 a year to give first-class counsel to Jim Crow’s “second- 





* Overruled 15 years later, 
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more nearly equal. 


class citizens.” Marshall generally has a running headstart on 
opposing lawyers in civil rights cases; the law he made yester- 
day is today’s precedent. Four of Marshall's victories have be- 
come the constitutional cornerstones of the Negro’s new civil 
rights: Smith vy. Allwright, outlawing the Texas “white pri- 
mary” and opening the way to effective Negro voting through- 
out the South; Morgan v. Virginia, striking down state-imposed 
segregation in interstate transportation; Sweatt v. Painter, com- 
pelling the University of Texas to admit a Negro to its law 
school; Shelley v. Kraemer, holding unenforceable, under the 
14th Amendment, a racial housing covenant. Marshall's Su- 
preme Court record: won 13, lost 2. 

While John W. Davis customarily goes almost uninterrupted 
in his arguments before the Supreme Court, enjoying the def- 
erence paid to the dean of the appellate bar, Marshall has gener- 
ally been peppered with questions. He is as proud of these spir- 
ited exchanges as Davis should be of his immunity 
from them; Marshall rightly regards it as a per- 
sonal tribute that the justices expect him to 
meet the frankest and most penetrating ques- 
tions they can put. After his argument in Alston 
v. School Board, involving racial discrimination 
in salaries of public-school teachers in Norfolk. 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
paid Marshall a rare compliment of another 
kind: still in their robes, the three judges stepped 
down off the bench to congratulate him on his 
masterly presentation. (He won.) 

Finder's Rights. Thurgood (short for Thor- 
oughgood) Marshall was born in Baltimore. His 
father was a country-club steward: his mother is 
a teacher in the segregated public schools there. 
Young Marshall went to Jim Crow public schools 
himself, then to Pennsylvania’s private, predom- 
inantly Negro, Lincoln University. On the side. 
he worked as grocery clerk, dining-car waiter, 
baker. His father wanted Thurgood to study law; no law 
school in Maryland would accept a Negro. 

Marshall enrolled at Howard. “There,” he says, “for the first 
time, I found out my rights.” The late Charles Houston, then 
Howard's law dean and later N.A.A.C.P.’s counsel, looked on 
Howard as a self-destroying force: he wanted it to turn out a 
battery of able Negro lawyers who would one day accomplish 
the abolition of segregation. and so make Howard obsolete.* 
Star Student Marshall signed on, eventually (1938) succeeded 
Houston in the N.A.A.C.P. job. It has taken hard-driving, easy- 
going Marshall to all 48 states, Japan and Korea, has several 
times put him in hot spots where mobs menaced his life. Inch- 
ing along from precedent to precedent, Marshall is conscious of 
the distance still ahead, but also conscious and proud of the 
distance he and the N.A.A.C.P. have already traveled. Says 
he: “It’s good to see the change, when you know you did it.’ 


Associated P 





% There was a Howard lawyer in each of the five segregation cases, 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Briefing in Bermuda 

With elaborate secrecy. a member of 
the U.S. delegation at the Big Three con- 
ference invited a few U.S. newsmen to a 
not-for-attribution summing-up of what 
had happened in Bermuda and what had 
not. 

The three chiefs of government met, he 
said, “in response to the wishes of Sir 
Winston [Churchill], who thought it 
would be a good idea for us to get to- 
gether and talk our common affairs over 
informally.” The only concrete problem 
that required a decision was the recent 
Russian note expressing willingness to take 
part in a four-power foreign ministers’ 
conference. “That.” said the delegation 
member, “was dealt with satisfactorily* 
. . . There really was no appreciable dif- 
ference [in our viewpoints |. It seems ob- 








A.: The present French government is 
in no position to give a commitment, and 
we sought none. 

Q.: Were any alternatives to EDC con- 
sidered? 

A.: Sir Winston expressed hope that if 
EDC fails to materialize, some alterna- 
tive will be found. It was the U.S. opin- 
ion that the alternatives to EDC are so 
feeble and inadequate that we did not 
wish to entertain them as serious topics 
of discussion. 


DEMOCRATS 
Voice of Opposition 


As speaker-in-chief of the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner (East Coast division) 
last week, Adlai Stevenson had to do a 
couple of jobs which many Democrats 
still found passing strange after all their 
years in office: 1) help get his own party 








International 


ApLArI STEVENSON & FELLow Dinner GUEsTS* 
In bright English, the dim view. 


vious that the Russians agreed to a four- 
power conference as a tactical move, with 
no change of heart. I think the conference 
can be profitable if we continue to press 
the Soviet Union in such a way as to ex- 
pose the bankruptcy of its policy.” 

Question by a correspondent: What if 
the Russians try to stall EDC by keeping 
the conference dragging on indefinitely? 

Answer: The world is getting pretty 
sick of propaganda conferences, and we 
will not be expected to sit there and listen 
to propaganda harangues. 

Q.: Suppose the Soviet Union insists 
during the conference that Red China be 
brought into it? 

A.: That is a subject the Russians could 
raise. If they do, our reply will be short 
and to the point. 

Q.: Did the Bermuda meeting make 
any progress toward EDC? 





* J.c.. with a reply to the Russians suggesting 
Jan, 4 as the time and Berlin as the place. 
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out of hock, and 2) take a critical look at 
the party in power. He attracted 1.400 of 
the faithful into the ballroom of Phila- 
delphia’s Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at $100 
a head. There they heard Stevenson use 
his gift for bright English to express an 
exceedingly dim view of the state of the 
world—especially that part of it affected 
by the fact that the Republicans now 
hold power in the U.S. 

“T should like . to thank President 
Eisenhower for the initiative he has taken 
this week with respect to atomic mate- 
rials and for his forthright reaffirmation 
of our desire for peaceful . . . relations 
with the Russian people,” he said. But, 
Stevenson went on, “while he speaks of 
unity his colleagues sow disunity. While 
he calls for calm his friends light the fires 

From left: New York’s Mayor-ele 


Wagner Jr., New Jersey's Governor- 
B. Meyner, Democratic 





Robert 
t Robert 
National Committee 
Chairman Stephen Mitchell, former Vice Presi- 
dent Alben Barkley. 





of hysteria ... Where are [Franklin 
Roosevelt's Four Freedoms] today? Who 
speaks for them now? 

“Those gallant hopes of yesterday have 
given way to the sorry confusion of today. 
[They | have been replaced by the four 
fears—fear of depression; fear of Com- 
munism; fear of ourselves; fear, if you 
please, of freedom itself.” 

Stevenson did not name Senator Mc- 
Carthy during an obvious attack on Mc- 
Carthyism, in which, he charged, “the Bill 
of Rights is besieged, ancient liberties 
infringed.” He did, however, mention 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, “the 
chief law-enforcement officer of the na- 
tion, the very embodiment of our concept 
of justice, [who] has even imputed dis- 
loyalty or Communist sympathy to a 
former President while our allies . . . 
listen in bewilderment and disgust.” 

As for U.S. fear of a depression, Steven- 
son suggested that a depression, if it ma- 
terialized, would be unnecessary and 
“man-made,” the Democrats having al- 
ready proved that “Americans could mas- 
ter their own economic destiny.” He 
closed by indulging in a luxury that was 
long the privilege of the G.O.P.—visualiz- 
ing the beneficial results to accrue from 
turning the bunglers of today out of office. 
After that, said Stevenson, “I see | the 
U.S.] united in high endeavors, standing 
once again before the world calm, wise 
and resolute, a beacon of hope, a citadel 
of fortitude—and of faith.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Maverick's Choice 

Frank John Lausche, 58, is the only gov- 
ernor Ohioans have elected for a fourth 
term. Last week, in a decision which set 
off speculation that he would run for 
President in 1956, Democrat Lausche an- 
nounced his candidacy in next year’s elec- 
tion for a fifth two-year term. 

Lausche’s alternative was to swap places 
on the ticket with Senator Thomas A. 
Burke, the man he appointed to the late 
Robert A. Taft’s seat, giving Burke a 
chance for the governorship. But the po- 
litical dangers of giving up his secure posi- 
tion in Columbus loomed large in Frank 
Lausche’s mind. In 1956, as governor, he 
would have a vote-getting record un- 
matched by other Democrats, and he 
could confidently expect to control Ohio's 
convention delegates. As a freshman Sena- 
tor, he might weaken home-state ties, and 
he would have to jump into vote-losing 
controversies over national issues.* 

Ohio’s governor is as politically unruly 
as his heavy mane of tousled hair. Ever 
since he was elected Cleveland’s mayor 
in 1941, Maverick Lausche has spurned 
“machine” support, winning elections de- 
spite organized Democratic opposition. He 
has heaped such florid oratorical praise on 
some G.O.P. leaders that they find it awk- 
ward later to criticize him in normal 


* No Democratic Senator has won a presidential 
nomination since Stephen Douglas ran against 
Lincoln in 4860. 
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partisan fashion. In the 1950 senatorial 
campaign, Lausche said he “mignt” vote 
for Bob Taft instead of the Democratic 
candidate. By last year the governor had 
won such popularity as a conservative 
Democrat that, in defeating Charles P. 
Taft, the Senator's brother, he topped 
Adlai Stevenson's vote by 415,000. 

Frank Lausche, Ohio’s first Roman 
Catholic governor, whose parents emigrat- 
ed from Slovenia to Cleveland, has long 
had his eye on the White House. If he gets 
there, it will be surprising: no man of 
Eastern European stock and no Catholic 
has been President; Andrew Jackson was 
the only President whose parents were 
both born abroad (in Ireland). 


Liberals, Disband! 


When Massachusetts Americans for 
Democratic Action invited State Treas- 
urer Foster Furcolo, a onetime (1949-52) 
Fair Dealing Congressman, to speak to 
their state convention last week, they 
thought they would get the typical pep 
talk with which ADAers exhort each other 
to do battle with the “forces of reaction.” 
Instead they got a sharp jolt: Democrat 
Furcolo, who is expected to run for the 
U.S. Senate next year, as much as told 
them they should pack up and disband. 

Said he: “A.D.A. has never been able 
to attract ... the broad base that is vital 
to any political movement . . . Leader- 
ship that loses contact with its followers 

. is a pitiful and tragic waste. . . Are 
you undermining or hurting programs that 
are good for America? . . . Are you weak- 
ening the Democratic Party? . . . Are you 
weakening or defeating Democratic can- 
didates . . . ? I think you are... You 
are rendering a disservice to the people 
of America .. . Rightly or wrongly, fair- 
ly or unfairly, the fact is that the public 
is apt to immediately oppose whatever 
you support . I do not think you 
should discuss anything at this conven- 
tion except one question: Should A.D.A. 
continue or not?” 


CALIFORNIA 
Influence Checked 


From his plush apartment in Sacramen- 
to’s Hotel Senator across the street from 
the State Capitol, mountainous (300 lb.) 
Arthur H. Samish, 56, has directed one of 
the most effective lobbying operations of 
modern times. “I’m the governor of the 
legislature; to hell with the governor of 
California,” good-humored “Artie” Sam- 
ish liked to say. When Earl Warren was 
governor, he agreed, saying, “On matters 
that affect his clients, Artie unquestion- 
ably has more power than the governor.” 

Artie’s clients from time to time have 
included some of California’s beer, liquor, 
cigarette, motor bus, trucking and rail- 
road companies; some race tracks, banks 
and mortgage firms. Samish was once 
credited with “owning” 30 of the state’s 
8o legislators, with electing a California 
attorney general and a mayor of San 
Francisco, and with dictating the selec- 
tion of several state assembly speakers 
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and the entire membership of the two 
legislative committees which concern him 
most. His efforts seem to have paid off: 
California has no state cigarette tax and 
no other state has a lower liquor or beer 
tax. Artie used his clients’ slush funds, 
e.g., $150,000 a year from the brewers 
alone, for campaign advertising on be- 
half of his legislative candidates. Some- 
times he backed two or more candidates 
in the same race just to make sure he was 
riding a winner. 

Lobbyist Samish was seldom seen in the 
Capitol itself. He kept voluminously in- 
formed through an intelligence network, 
made up of stenographers, clerks, politi- 
cians, businessmen, gamblers, gangsters 
and high state officials. Sometimes Artie 
mischievously dropped in at a legislative 
committee meeting in which he had no 





Associoted Press 
Lossytst SAMISH 


The bigger they are. 


direct interest. Thereafter he was likely to 
get the credit for anything the committee 
might accomplish. 

Since the day Artie Samish made his 
first million, at 32, commissions and con- 
tingent fees have steadily swelled his per- 
sonal affluence. But a major setback came 
in 1951 when the Kefauver committee 
called nationwide attention to his activi- 
ties. Last month a federal court convict- 
ed Samish of income-tax evasion. The 
charge: failing to pay $71,878 in taxes on 
a $120,000 commission from the Biow 
Co., a New York advertising agency. The 
money, payment for Samish’s services in 
landing the Schenley Distillers’ account, 
was remitted in checks drawn to ex-prize 
fighters, bookies, friends and relatives of 
Samish, and even to fictitious persons. 
Last week Federal Judge Oliver D. Ham- 
lin imposed a fine of $40,000 and a three- 
year jail term on Artie Samish. Still pend- 
ing: the Government's claim against him 
for $908,983 in back taxes and penalties. 


Three-Time Loser 


One of the presidential candidates in 
the 1952 election drew a prison term last 
week. The loser: Vincent Hallinan, 57, 
high-fee San Francisco lawyer, who got 
140,138 votes for President on the ticket 
of the Communist-backed Progressive 
Party. The sentence: $50,000 fine and 18 
months’ imprisonment for evading $36,- 
739 in federal income taxes. 

For 1947-50, according to the Govern- 
ment’s charges, Hallinan reported only 
20% of his law income. Furthermore, he 
wrote off as business expenses a gym- 
nasium and a swimming pool in his Tele- 
graph Hill dacha. Other deductions in- 
cluded boxing and tumbling lessons for 
his six sons. 

When Hallinan begins serving his term, 
he will not be in a totally unfamiliar 
environment. In 1952 he spent five months 
in jail on a contempt-of-court sentence 
incurred as defense counsel in the perjury 
trial of West Coast Longshoreman Harry 
Bridges. 


ARIZONA 
Burning Decks 


Dr. Harry Allen Overstreet, 78, is a 
practical philosopher. “The boy who stood 
on the burning deck was a moron,” he said 
years ago. “Intelligence means sense 
enough to respond to a new situation. 
That boy didn’t have sense enough to get 
off the deck.’ Much later, Dr. Overstreet 
had occasion to practice what he teaches. 
During the ’30s, he and his wife unwitting- 
ly supported several Communist-front 
causes. When they discovered where they 
really stood, the Overstreets quickly got 
off the blazing decks. 

But their indiscretions clung to them 
like smoke. Last summer, when the Over- 
streets were booked for a two-day lecture 
series at the Family Life Conference in 
Tucson, Ariz., members of the Morgan 
McDermott American Legion Post No. 1 
threw a blackball at them. In an innuendo- 
packed letter to Conference Director 
Mary Jeffries, the Post's Americanism 
Committee suggested that “Surely men 
. . much more discriminating. . . can be 
found.” Mrs. Jeffries promptly turned 
the letter over to the Overstreets, who 
just as promptly made a trip to Washing- 
ton. Last week they arrived in Tucson 
armed with a letter from Congressmen 
Harold Velde, clearing them of any Com- 
munist taint. 

When the Legion attacked them in full- 
page ads in the local papers, the Over- 
streets were ready. They formally denied 
the Red charges, and offered their letter 
and a citation from the California Amer- 
ican Legion for their anti-Communist ac- 
tivities as proof. Then they made a TV ap- 
pearance, with newsmen questioning them 
along with two noncommittal Legion- 
naires. Press and public overwhelmingly 
accepted the Overstreets’ explanations. 
Their lectures drew a record-breaking at- 
tendance of 600. Tucson’s Legionnaires 
stood steadfastly on their burning deck. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
Strong Words 


To the statesmen of its 13 North At- 
lantic allies assembled in Paris, the U.S. 
this week spoke with measured bluntness. 
Unless the French Assembly acts within 
a few months to approve the European 
Amny, said U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, there will be “an agonizing 
re-appraisal” by the U.S. of its basic 
policy in Europe. 

The implication was plain: continued 
delay in formation of the six-nation Eu- 
ropean Army (including twelve West Ger- 
man divisions) might mean withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from the Continent. His warn- 
ing and his urgency reflect the U.S. con- 
viction that Russian progress in atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons has increased, 
as Dulles said, in “the quality of the 
danger.” 

Dulles’ speech was strong talk, and 
spoken clearly enough to guarantee fresh 
debate, self-examination, alarums and re- 
criminations within the democratic alli- 
ance. Afterward, leaving the council cham- 
ber where the NATO foreign ministers 
and defense ministers had just convened 
for their twelfth formal meeting since 
NATO’s birth, Dulles spoke even more 
emphatically to 200 newsmen, 

Suicide Alone. “We are not so much 
interested in getting German troops,” said 
he, “as we are in a situation in which the 
Western nations, especially France and 
Germany, will not commit suicide.” He 
paused. “But if they decide to commit 
suicide, they may have to commit suicide 
alone.” 

Some of the assembled correspondents 
gasped. Dulles went on. 

“If EDC is to be created,” he said, “it 
will have to be created soon. There are 
strong forces working to bring this unity 
about. But there are contrary forces work- 
ing to prevent it, and it would be illusory 
to think that the occasion would always 
be there.” His talk of suicide referred not 
so much to immediate military threat as 
to the historical war-breeding potential 
among West Europeans themselves. The 
EDC plan was drawn up by the French, 
the Germans and other Western Euro- 
peans, and not by the U.S., Dulles went 
on. It has become a significant symbol of 
“whether there was to be a sincere, ra- 
tional attempt to put France and Ger- 
many together again” and thereby end the 
hostility which had “threatened Western 
civilization for the last 200 years.” The 
Russians were trying to divide the West- 
ern allies; the rest of the world would now 
watch, and judge by the “significant sym- 
bol” of EDC, whether the Communists 
would succeed. 

Agonizing Re-Appraisal. The reporters 
pressed him. If EDC is not approved 
soon, one asked, just what does the U.S. 
plan to do—withdraw from its European 
commitments? The U.S., Dulles replied, 
would not renege on its North Atlantic 
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Martha Holmes 
Joun Foster DuLLEs 
A dose of bluntness. 


Treaty commitment to go to the aid of 
each and every one of the 13 NATO allies 
in the event any is attacked. But, he 
added, “the disposition of our troops 
would, of course, be a factor in the 
agonizing re-appraisal I spoke about.” 
There would be, he added, “a re-study” 
of ways of keeping the U.S. commitment 
to NATO. Congress, he said, is already 
impatient for European unity and it will 
soon be considering whether to spend more 
money to aid the European allies. 

It could hardly have been put more 
plainly. 


United Press 


Epovarp DALaDIER 
A gush of blandishments. 





Hearts & Flowers 


There are Frenchmen who will go to 
almost any lengths to prevent German 
rearmament under EDC. Much of this 
sentiment exists among the nationalist ad- 
herents of Charles de Gaulle. Last month 
the bitter general himself said that France 
“is still an ally of Russia in case of Ger- 
man menace,” and last week another 
Gaullist cried that “America’s attempts to 
push France into EDC are really pushing 
France into the arms of Russia.” 

Another prominent Frenchman who 
feels the same way is Edouard Daladier, 
the old appeaser of Munich, who belongs to 
the moderately right-wing Radical Social- 
ists. The French Communists used to 
have no epithets harsh enough for Dala- 
dier (“gravedigger” and “traitor” were 
among the mildest), but L’Humanité, the 
Communist daily, is now respectfully 
calling him “Monsieur Daladier.” Neither 
Daladier nor De Gaulle has any Com- 
munist leanings; for the purposes of the 
Communists, it is better that they do not. 

Listening Ears. Communist broadcasts 
no longer refer to French politicians as 
“valets of American imperialism,” or to 
French businessmen as “capitalist blood- 
suckers.” Pravda has recently been laud- 
ing the French people's “energy, diligence, 
love of country and liberty.” Sergei 
Obraztsov, director of Moscow’s Cen- 
tral Puppet Theater, has been in Paris 
gushing that he loved France because “we 
and you have lived through the same 
Struggle against a common enemy.” 

This hearts & flowers campaign does not 
always fall on unlistening ears. While 
Foreign Minister Bidault and Premier 
Laniel were in Bermuda, another party of 
nine Frenchman, led by a Gaullist deputy 
named Pierre Lebon, was in Warsaw. 
Among them: ex-Premier Daladier and 
Jacques Soustelle, a youngish (41) an- 
thropologist who is one of De Gaulle’s 
right-hand men. They had come, at Polish 
Communist invitation and in a Polish 
Communist plane, to see for themselves 
the Oder-Neisse Line, which separates 
Poland and East Germany. Their visit, of 
course, called attention to the fact that 
Germans of all non-Communist parties 
hope to regain the territory taken from 
them at Potsdam and given to Poland (as 
a sop for Poland's own losses to Russia). 

Hospitality Repaid. In Poland, the 
Daladier-Soustelle-Lebon party got a 
warm reception. For them, the Polish press 
had none but friendly words. Last week a 
Soviet-made twin-engine Ilyushin-12 set 
them down again at Paris’ Le Bourget 
field. They were loaded with dirndled 
dolls, folklore records, candy and brief 
cases bulging with notes. 

Glowed Daladier: “A new and stronger 
Poland is rising from the ruins. . . Every- 
where, we witnessed an ardent, admirable 
patriotism, and also moving demonstra- 
tions of warm friendship for France. If 
war doesn’t come before, Poland in ten 
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years will be a great nation ... She 
profoundly wants peace. But there is no 
doubt that if the Germans cross the Oder, 
there will be war.” 

No one could doubt but that Poland’s 
hospitality to Monsieur Daladier had 
been amply repaid. 


NATO 


Atomic Strategy 

The strong words of John Foster Dulles 
dominated the news from Paris. Almost 
lost in the political reverberation were the 
conclusions of the military men of NATO, 
who found themselves “generally satis- 
fied” with NATO's progress to date. 

The year’s commitments of troops, 
equipment and construction had been 
about 959% met. The NATO armies now 
boast about 50 land divisions considered 
“ready’’—that is, on duty now or mobiliz- 
able within 30 days. If EDC were passed, 
NATO could then count on adding twelve 
West German divisions to the total. 

Actually, the present land strength is 
some 309% less than the goal set when 
Dwight Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
mander; by periodically trimming strength 
objectives (which once went as high as 
97 divisions), NATO has given the ap- 
pearance that objectives have been met. 
This satisfaction with lessened goals is not 
just a facile rationalization. It represents 
a change in thinking. NATO planners had 
arrived at two important conclusions: 

@ The land force, plus the German divi- 
sions, would be big enough for its original 
military purposes—to slow down a sur- 
prise Soviet attack—and for what the 
NATO allies feel able to spend. 

@ The air force is short of desired 
strength, and its increase by some 1,300 
planes—to well over 5,600 planes—should 
be NATO's principal aim in 1954. 

In its first four years, NATO built up 
conventional land strength to counter the 
vast conventional land strength of Russia. 
But now that atomic advances have 
heightened the “quality of danger,” the 
Western allies must turn to the job of 
improving the quality of defense. The next 
important NATO project: to adjust to 
the age of the atom. 


The Busy Blacksmith 


Brass glitters in a converted movie 
theater in the reservation near Paris which 
is called Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe. Pips, crowns, eagles, lau- 
rel wreaths, stars sparkle on an interna- 
tional wardrobe of soldiers’ tunics. A lu- 
minous map of Europe shines from the 
screen. The houselights dim, a spotlight 
focuses on a small, grey-mustached man in 
the uniform of a high British officer. 

In a thin, nasal voice, Field Marshal 
the Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 
curtly sketches the problem. Suppose the 
Russians were to advance here. (A dark 
shadow darts westward across the map.) 
Then their tactical air force’s striking 
power would extend to here. (A purple 
light slides across the map, out into the 
Atlantic, ominously embracing Britain.) 
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D Plus 7. The field marshal, his chest 
arrayed in a rainbow of 38 ribbons, em- 
ploys certain special equipment to aid his 
performance: cough drops for generals so 
bold as to cough while Montgomery is 
talking, an officer’s whistle to bring order 
out of the babel of English, French, Ital- 
ian and Turkish, and a brass schoolbell to 
squelch extra-loud arguments. The men 
before him are top SHAPE officers, 
brought together for one of Monty’s peri- 
odic “Command Post Exercises” for skull 
practice in the huge, hypothetical war 
which SHAPE wages in the mind, in the 
hope that such preparation will forestall 
real war. Problem tackled at the most 
recent: defense of Southern Europe. 

With his map and microphone, Mont- 
gomery manipulates the make-believe 
war. “Now here it is, D Plus 7."" He waves 
his hand at the map. “We've got a com- 
mander out on this flank who’s calling for 


Bill Olson—Capital Press Service 
MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN 


He says what the SACEUR can't, 


air power. He must have it, must have it 
right away. But he’s just heard his area 
commander say he’s going to use all the 
available air power somewhere else. He 
doesn’t have any reserves, either. No re- 
serves. All used up! D plus 7 and battle’s 
lost already. What are we going to do?” 

Someone ventures a suggestion. “Oh no, 
I don’t agree,” says Montgomery, even 
though the someone may be of exalted 
rank. “Not the case at all. That’s not 
professional.” His eye swings around the 
room. “Let’s hear what Admiral Mount- 
batten has to say about that. Dickie! 
Dickie! Ah, there you are. Let’s hear 
what you think.” 

Devastating Oaths. Technically, Monty 
is the Deputy Supreme Allied Comman- 
der under U.S. General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther. His job, as Eisenhower once put it, 
is to “forge the weapon” with which the 
NATO allies hold off Russia in Europe. In 
practice, he is far more than SHAPE’s 





blacksmith. He is its schoolmaster, con- 
science, physical-education instructor, its 
gadfly and occasionally its terrible-tem- 
pered Mr. Bang. 

At 66, Monty is still the terse, proud, 
positive figure—‘‘the intensely compacted 
hank of steel wire’—of a decade back. He 
still neither drinks nor smokes (though he 
now lets fellow officers smoke in his pres- 
ence, serves whisky at his formal staff 
parties). When he waxes profane, the air 
is rent with such devastating oaths as 
“gracious,” “goodness me,” and “jolly 
well.” He still strides impatiently past 
small details, reaching like an imperious 
giraffe for the high, green stuff of strategy. 

Air power is Montgomery’s password. 
Top U.S. Air Force men credit him with 
“writing the book” on modern use of air 
power as early as 1944. SHAPE’s top air- 
man, U.S. General Lauris Norstad, con- 
siders the field marshal “the most elo- 
quent and effective spokesman for air 
power in the world today.” Says Mont- 
gomery himself: “I maintain the domi- 
nant factor in war is air power. It is the 
weapon which dictates everything you do, 
although the final conclusion is, of course, 
land war.” 

SHAPE’s strategic thinking, close to 
unanimous at the top, accepts the fact 
that the allies’ defense problem is global, 
while NATO is commissioned to deal with 
only one sector of the globe. It recognizes 
‘that victory in case of Communist attack 
would come not by holding on to any 
given piece of real estate. but by striking 
at the enemy's centers of strength. “You 
won't win the war by the defense of West- 
eern Europe,” says Monty. 

But since NATO is a political commit- 
ment by 14 nations, and no politician is 
willing to have his nation considered ex- 
pendable, NATO’s generals have been as- 
signed to protect that lush piece of real 
estate, Western Europe, as long and effec- 
tively as possible. Ideally, SHAPE thinks 
of defense as far east as possible. But until 
recently, at least, the plain fact has been 
that in event of attack, NATO’s first line 
of defense would have to be the west bank 
of the Rhine. However, recent develop- 
ments in superweapons have made the 
idea of “forward strategy” seem more 
feasible (assuming that some day German 
troops are added to NATO’s strength). 
and have even encouraged the SHAPE 
generals to think of ways of waging “offen- 
sive defense” if war with Russia comes. 

With the new firepower now being 
developed—small atomic bombs, atomic 
cannon, ground-to-ground guided missiles 
capable of carrying atomic-war heads— 
SHAPE strategists now talk of forward 
and mobile “islands of resistance’ or 
“centers of strength” as big as a division 
or even a corps. The islands, air-supplied, 
would be capable of holding against strong 
enemy forces, and of blasting their way 
through very strong enemy defenses. Thus 
NATO forces could transform their real- 
estate-guarding function into something 
more positive. 

Arms Behind the Shield. The old 
Anglo-American rivalry which eddied 
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_ Montgomery during World War II 
w all but forgotten. For three years 
ve-starred field marshal (he is senior 
r in the British Army) has served 
- three U.S. SHAPE commanders— 


SURs, in the alphabetical language 
ATO—whom he ranked, or as the 
h say, pipped. He has done it untir- 
devotedly, brilliantly. He relentless- 
ivels the circuit of NATO capitals, 
ling lightly, laundering his own nylon 
s, inspecting troops, prodding gen- 
harassing politicians into improving 
peeding the training of reserves. “I 
ay things the Supreme Commander 
” he once explained. A SHAPE offi- 
ys admiringly: “Two questions and 
n spot whether a country’s reserve 
am is a phony or not.” 

yops that can be called up in five or 
onths, he insists, are next to worth- 
‘If we can’t do better than that, well 
we're wasting our money. A small, 
shield in front, big reserves behind, 
| are organized—properly organized 
1 the war is won. Mind you, not by 
ctive forces you keep up in peace- 
but by the nation in arms behind 
hield . . .” Though caustic, he is 
onfident. 
ly view,” he says, “is that the danger 
emeditated—the word is important 
r has been pushed back, largely due 
nerican money and sacrifices made 
e people of Europe. The job’s been 
ssfully done.” 
> Facts Are These. The real Mont- 
ry comes out in his crisp memos. 
amount of paper in circulation is 
y terrific,” Montgomery complains. 
; not possible for any sane man to 
more than half of it. And the other 
sn’t worth reading.” 

himself peppers his people with 

machine-gun bursts of confident 
, One sentence makes a paragraph. 
two favorite marks of punctuation 
¢ colon and period. A typical begin- 

“Let us look at the facts: the facts 
hese.” He sent a memo to British 
rs at SHAPE: 

I have come to the conclusion that 
of the British officers and soldiers 
{APE are not fit. 

This is bad... 

I wish you to start a system by 
1 every officer and soldier under the 
f 30 goes on an organized run, of five 
_ once a week... If any officer or 
says he cannot run five miles, he can 
ten. If any British personnel cannot 
ten miles, they are not of any use to 
rmy. 
he course should be laid by a selected 
r, like a paper chase. 

anyone says he has not enough pa- 
le can apply to my office. . .” 
ynty’s high standards and bulldog- 
tactics have paid off. The political 
rs of NATO, gathering in Paris this 
. found political shortcomings, eco- 
c headaches, military inadequacies. 
hey learned from their Military Com- 
e that troops are markedly improved 
ality. It was more than one man’s 








doing. But, without slighting the others, 
allied representatives agreed that one man 
deserved most of the credit: Field Marshal 
the Viscount Montgomery of Alamein. 


KOREA 
The Wall Street Lawyer 


A white-haired lawyer from Wall Street 
sat in a straw hut at Panmunjom last 
week, while Chinese and North Korean 
Communists on the other side of the 
table paid him their respects. “War- 
monger! Liar! Rogue! Slicker!” they 


cried. “You are bloody-handed, deceitful, 
stupid. We must warn you to behave!” 
The American leaned back and laughed. 

The Communists charged that the “per- 
fidious’” U.S. had masterminded Syngman 
Rhee’s release of 27,000 anti-Communist 
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AMBASSADOR DEAN 
Stick to a good proposal. 


P.W.s last summer. At this, the American 
remarked: “What utter nonsense! What 
utter garbage! How silly can you get?” 
And when the Reds repeated the slur, the 
Wall Street lawyer replied in his best 
courtroom style: “Your charge is untrue. 
I therefore treat it as a notification that 
you want these talks recessed indefinitely.” 

Then he got up and stalked out of the 
hut, leaving the Communists open- 
mouthed and stunned. Thus did U.S. 
Special Ambassador Arthur Hobson Dean 
call off the deadlocked preliminaries for a 
Korean peace conference. 

The Lawyer. Ambassador Dean, 55, 
was sent to Panmunjom last October by 
his longtime law partner in Sullivan & 
Cromwell, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. He arrived in a neat, pinstriped 
suit and polished, low-cut shoes. But as 
the days wore on Dean changed to the 
only other outfit he had brought along: a 
rumpled grey suit and a brown sweater 
that looked as if coffee had been freshly 
spilled down it. 





Dean quickly proved to the men across 
the table that he was resourceful. He re- 
cited verbatim extracts from the armistice 
agreement, from relevant U.N. documents 
he had learned by heart. Through 39 ses- 
sions, he displayed cool good sense. And 
when he walked out last week, he did so 
not because of the Communist insults, but 
because he had decided that the Commu- 
nists were deliberately stalling the con- 
ference, as they also stalled the P.W. ex- 
planations. Behind the scenes, too, Dean 
turned in a crisp textbook performance. 
He had his staff prepare “situation papers” 
every day, and sent poorly reasoned ones 
back with such comments as “This would 
never stand up in a court of law.” 

The Talks. As per the book, Wall 
Street Lawyer Dean did not come out at 
once with the best U.S. offer. At the end 
of the first month, he said that the U.S. 
was ready for Asian neutrals to join the 
Korean peace conference as “observers.” 
But the Communists wanted Russia in- 
cluded as a neutral, and this Dean would 
not have. Russia would be “a back-seat 
driver constantly telling everyone where 
to go, how to get there, what turn to take 

We can’t have the Soviet Union 
there like the proverbial mother-in-law, 
all gab and no responsibility.” 

Dean will fly back to the U.S. this week. 
If the Communists really want to resume 
the talks and make sufficient amends, his 
aides are ready to go on. Dulles had a 
special reason for sending Dean to Pan- 
munjom: he wanted a fresh reconnais- 
sance of Chinese Communist diplomacy. 
Dean’s counsel: The best approach to the 
Communist mentality is to get a reason- 
able proposal, and stick to it.” 


COLD WAR 
Yes, No or Maybe 


President Eisenhower's dramatic pro- 
posals for a worldwide atomic-energy pool 
last week drew praise not only from 
friends, but from not always friendly crit- 
ics. EISENHOWER PLAN MAY PREVENT WAR, 
said the headline in New Delhi's influ- 
ential Hindustan Times. Wrote Paris’ 
neutralist Le Monde: “Ike speaks the 
language which can and must be used by 
sensible men of whatever camp.” 

The response that mattered most was 
Russia's, and at first it was hostile. The 
day after the President spoke in the U.N. 
General Assembly, Moscow radio said: 
“Eisenhower threatened atomic war.” Then 
the men in the Kremlin apparently de- 
cided to reconsider. Three days later Mos- 
cow radio announced that Foreign Minis- 
ter Molotov had already assured U.S. Am- 
bassador Charles E. (“Chip”) Bohlen that 
Russia will give “serious attention” to the 
U.S. plan. 

The Soviet about-face was one more 
sign that Joseph Stalin’s successors are 
capable of a surprising indecisiveness in 
foreign affairs. Just a month before. the 
Communists slammed the door on a four- 
power conference, then suddenly opened 
it again, clumsily recovering their grip on 
the doorknob. 
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sugar; 1 pint milk; 1 pint cream; 
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sugar to yolks while beating. Add 
14 cup sugar to whites after beat- 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INDIA 
Point Counterpoint 


The news seemed hard to believe, but 
in New Delhi last week, a knowledgeable 
source vouched for it: India has instruct- 
ed K.P.S. Menon,* its Ambassador in 
Moscow, to discuss the possibility of So- 
Viet military aid for India. Pandit Nehru 
apparently hopes thereby to deter the 
U.S. from sending amns to India’s mortal 
enemy, Pakistan. 

Since the first rumors of U.S.-Pakistan 
talks came out of Karachi last month, 
Nehru and most Indians have alternated 
between fright and fury. President Eisen- 
hower denied last month that U.S. arms 
aid for Pakistan, in return for U.S. air 
bases in Pakistan, is under discussion. In- 
dians remained unconvinced. Remember- 
ing the Hindu-Moslem bloodbath of 1947, 
when more than 500,000 were killed, and 
the cold war which has gone on ever since 
in Kashmir, Indians believe that Pakistan 
wants U.S. tanks or jet bombers only for 
use against India. “If the U.S. gives mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan,” warned one of 
Nehru’s closest friends, “you can be cer- 
tain that Panditji will do something dras- 
tic. He will not let the security of India 
be threatened.” 

Red Jubilation. In strange ways, as if 
the inscrutability were intended, India 
was behaving drastically last week. Un- 
usual crowds, including prominent office- 
holders and Nehru supporters, attended 
functions honoring a visiting Red Chinese 
cultural mission. India’s Communist Party 
came out for Universal Military Training, 
proving, according to one U.S. observer, 
that “they think they're going to get 
India.” One grinning Communist M.P. 
asked an American: “What are you wait- 
ing for? We would be thankful if you 
would sign up with Pakistan quickly.” 

India must stand “more resolutely 
united now than ever before,” Nehru told 
a graduating class of air-force cadets. The 
army should “imbibe the spirit of in- 
vincibility and steadfastness from the 
noble Himalayas”... “If the strength of 
Pakistan’s army increases with U.S. aid 
. . . this will disturb without fail the en- 
tire balance of power in this region.” Nehru 
told some 500,000 in Calcutta that he 
would oppose Communism if it disturbed 
the peace, but that the U.S.-Pakistan re- 
ports are “uppermost in the mind of every 
thinking Indian.” Nehru fired off another 
bristling note to Pakistan, the Times of 
India reported, “so that India’s case will 
not go by default, and her policy can also 
be molded in such a way as to meet the 
new circumstances.” 

Behind all this bluster were genuine 
misgivings, and perhaps a diplomatic 
counterplay. Two weeks ago, India signed 
a five-year trade agreement—of unspeci- 
fied amount—with Moscow, pledging to 
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send jute products, tea, coffee, shellac and 
black pepper to Russia in return for 39 
items. such as petroleum, “iron and steel 
manufactures,” and “a wide range of in- 
dustrial equipment.” This agreement could 
easily be turned into supplying India with 
Russian military hardware, if the U.S. 
and Pakistan made a deal. In New Delhi, 
foreign diplomats suspect that it was Rus- 
sia that first suggested this possibility 
to India. 

Balance of Power. The U.S. State De- 
partment doubts that India would relax 
her cold-war neutrality any more toward 
Russia than toward the West. Yet Nehru 
seems to regard neutrality not so much as 
a negative attitude but as a positive bal- 
ancing. The question is whether India can 
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Between fright and fury. 


get arms from Russia without being 
sucked into the Russian orbit. “That seems 
a silly question to most Indians,” cabled 
Time Correspondent Joe David Brown. 
“The invariable reply is that India has 
accepted millions from the U.S. and has 
not gone to the West. 

“Nehru has always envisioned India as 
holding the balance of power in Asia. He 
fears a rival to this privileged position, 
either one country or a bloc of countries. 
He has been extremely bitter about Tibet 
—the Chinese occupation was a Pearl 
Harbor to his ego. He truly fears that 
Pakistan will attack India if it has the 
slightest chance of winning. He is an 
India-firster to the core, and he doesn’t 
care whether his policies benefit the rest 
of the world as long as they benefit India 
and keep her on top in Asia. Nehru truly 
believes that he can prevent war coming 
to Asia, and feels positive that he can pre- 
vent it from touching India. But he wants 
to be neutral—not neutralized.” 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Decline or Fall (Contd.) 


Topic A in the House of Commons last 
week was still the colonial empire. En- 
trenched at the dispatch box, Colonial 
Secretary Oliver Lyttelton faced and beat 
down a series of Labor attacks that were 
marked by their concern for the welfare 
of native peoples, by their antipathy 
toward Lyttelton and by their astonishing 
lack of preparation. 

Lyttelton announced the first construc- 
tive program to remove the causes of 
Kenya's bitter war against the Mau Mau. 
Britain will allocate $14 million to finance 
a far-reaching development plan for Afri- 
can agriculture. The money will do far 
less good today, after 14 months of blood- 
shed, than it might have done a year ago, 
but at least the government’s plan looked 
to the future. The Labor opposition, by 
contrast, looked only to the past. 

Hands Tied. Shocked by Lyttelton’s 
disclosure that in the last eleven months 
2,821 Mau Mau—and Mau Mau “sus- 
pects”—have been killed and only 980 
captured, the Socialists last week con- 
demned Whitehall’s “Shoot to kill” order 
against the terrorists. Ex-Grenadier 
Guardsman Lyttelton repulsed them in 
character; “I am not yet prepared. . . to 
allow British soldiers in these forest areas 
to... fight entirely with their hands tied 
behind their backs.” 

The Socialists got more of the same 
when they tried to censure Lyttelton for 
his drastic action last October in fore- 
stalling a Communist coup in British Gui- 
ana. Both sides of the House had ap- 
plauded his statement that there is no 
room in the Commonwealth for a Com- 
munist state, but the Socialists ques- 
tioned his wisdom in suspending the tiny 
colony’s six-months-old constitution. They 
muffed their case badly: James Chuter 
Ede, onetime Laborite Home Secretary, 
made a memorable blooper by referring 
to Guiana as an “island.” 

Mortal Danger. Lyttelton’s defense was 
simple and eloquent: “The security of 
the colony was in mortal danger . . . Ac- 
tion, immediate action had to take place.” 
The House sustained Lyttelton, 304 to 
271; and, despite a three-line party whip, 
two Laborites broke discipline by refusing 
to vote against him. 

Beaten and humiliated, the Socialists 
would have been prudent to retire to do 
some badly needed homework on colonial 
geography. But they pressed the fight, 
switching the battleground to the Protec- 
torate of Uganda, where Lyttelton fort- 
night ago dethroned King Mutesa II 
(Trae, Dec. 14). The Socialists tabled a 
motion of censure: “That this House ex- 
presses its grave disquiet at the handling 
of affairs in Africa.” Unless the Socialists 
developed a better brief, the Tories stood 
to win this one too, even though there 
is in Great Britain grave disquiet at the 
turn of affairs in Africa. 
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erry Christmas 


With eleven children to support, con- 
entious Coal Miner Willie Farrell, who 
ither smokes nor drinks, prefers to 
rk all his holidays. In his twelve years 
Scotland’s Mauchline Colliery near 
asgow, Farrell has been off only twice, 
ce to stay at home when his wife was 
ving a baby, another time to go to the 
spital to have his ulcers treated. By 
rking on all of his regular days off and 
his two-week paid vacation each year, 
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lie got double pay for a lot of his time. 
Last summer, chafing over Willie’s in- 
stry, fellow miners told him that he 
ould take his days off like everyone 
e. “We fought for holidays and every- 
e should take them,” they said. Anxious 
please, Willie agreed to take a vaca- 
n, signed up for a bowling tournament 
d got his vacation pay in advance. Then 
; bosses, shorthanded, asked him to 
ange his mind. 
Without Pay. Still anxious to please, 
illie put off the vacation and went to 
rk at double time. Last week the Na- 
mal Union of Mineworkers threatened 
call a strike of goo colliery workers 
less Willie took his vacation. So Willie 
1. He hoped that now everyone would 
satisfied, but it did seem a bit hard on 
p kids, who face a lean Christmas be- 
use their father, who has long since 
ent the money he got last summer, will 
t no pay for the two weeks. 
Willie Farrell was not the only union 
in to incur the displeasure of his fellow 
ywrkers. Sixteen members of the Confed- 
ition of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
1ions who, for one reason or another, 
d refused to observe a nationwide one- 
y “token strike” were sentenced to so- 
il ostracism in their own plants. At 
erbyshire’s Staveley Iron Works, Work- 
Ron Hewitt was forced to take his 
pals alone. For the next six months, 
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Ron’s 300 co-workers will not even give 
him a “good morning” when he comes to 
work. Their only communication with 
him during his five hours at work each 
day will be the monosyllables “up” or 
“down” necessary to his job as a crane 
operator. 

Without Party. In Coventry, Electri- 
cal Worker Lucy Williams, who had also 
showed up for work on strike day, was 
given back the ten shillings that she had 
contributed to the factory Christmas-par- 
ty fund, and was told that if she went to 
the party everybody else would leave. “I 
had a good cry over it,” said Lucy. “Then 
I took the afternoon off and had my hair 
permed and that made me feel better.” 

These Christmas presents were as noth- 
ing, however, compared to the plans that 
the 400,000-strong National Union of 
Railwaymen was making for the whole na- 
tion last week. Getting nowhere after 
months of negotiations with the boss—the 
government—the N.U.R.’s strapping Scot- 
tish Secretary Jim Campbell threatened to 
bring all British railways to a full stop 
over Christmas. “My men are sick, sore 
and sorry,” he said. “They feel that they 
are on the losing end of nationalization.” 

If the railwaymen, who consider them- 
selves among Britain’s most underpaid 
workers, bring off their strike, it will be the 
most serious work stoppage in Britain since 
the paralyzing General Strike of 1926. 


SPAIN 
Back to Work 


Jenaro Riestra, the civil governor of the 
Spanish port of Bilbao, was summoned to 
Madrid last week, there got orders to set- 
tle the strike that had cut back produc- 
tion at the Euskalduna works, one of his 
city’s biggest steel plants (Time, Dec. 14). 
Though newspapers printed no word of 
the strike and mail from Bilbao was inter- 
rupted, the news of Bilbao’s woe was 
spreading by word of mouth. Madrid 
wanted a settlement, quickly and in si- 
lence, before other Spanish workers de- 
cided to join in. 

In Bilbao, Governor Riestra got a wel- 
come assist from the unpredictable Span- 
ish climate. Heavy rains broke the months- 
old drought; hydroelectric stations started 
humming. Workers recently laid off went 
back to their jobs—but not at Euskal- 
duna. The steel plant’s blustering, bellig- 
erent manager, Elisardo Bilbao, an em- 
ployer misplaced from the rgth century, 
posted a notice in the Plaza de la Miseri- 
cordia, It said: all those who struck are 
fired. 

Governor Riestra called in Don Elisar- 
do: “Listen here, that notice has got to 
come down, Your men are ready to give 
up. It is our duty to encourage them.” 

Elisardo: “I can’t take back that bunch 
of rioters.” 

Governor: “You had better. Madrid 
orders it. If you don’t, I'll withdraw the 
police protecting your plant. That might 
prove unpleasant.” 

Next morning the notice had gone, and 
another was in its place: “Workers needed 


immediately.” Another sign promised that 
the plant would henceforth operate full 
scale and that workers would be paid for 
overtime and piecework. Haughty Don 
Elisardo took back the 1,400 hungry, 
silent men in black berets who had dared 
to strike against him. But he had a tri- 
umph anyway: he called them all “new 
employees.”” Every striker was penalized 
by losing his seniority—a man with 40 
years’ service was hired on the same basis 
as any young lad just out of school. 


FRANCE 
Love and the Budget 


If there is any subject that is guaran- 
teed to divert a French Deputy from a 
prosaic discussion of a budget, it is Love 
—sacred or profane. Last week France’s 
National Assembly was debating whether 
to cut the $71-a-month allotted to Depu- 
ties for secretarial help. Socialist Deputy 
Maurice Deixonne objected that France’s 
No. 1 Communist, Deputy Maurice Tho- 
rez, continues to draw salary and secre- 
tarial allowance “even though he has not 
set foot in the Assembly for years. Surely 
the Communist Party doesn’t need the 
money. Mr. Thorez rides around in a car 
modeled on that of the King-of Yemen. 
He lives on the Riviera in a magnificent 
villa surrounded by swarms of body- 
guards. For my part, I suggest that two 
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Deputies living in concubinage should re- 
ceive only one allowance.” 

That did it. Communists set up a whoop 
& holler; one Red Deputy wanted to set- 
tle affairs with Deixonne in the corridor. 
Others challenged his facts. The truth is 
that the now ailing Thorez lived for years 
in unsanctified amour with frowsy-haired 
Communist Deputy Jeannette Vermeersch 
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Everybody but the kitten 
has a front-row seat 


About the only vantage point from which you 
won't view television in perfect comfort is on top 
of, or in back of, your receiver. Provided, of course, 
that it’s “Panoramic Vision” you're watching. 

Television manufacture, the past few years, has 
been so involved in the battle of the tubes, knobs 
and gadgets that some engineers have forgotten 
the basic objective—to provide the best possible 
viewing comfort and clarity to the greatest num- 
ber of people. 

Stromberg-Carlson—which, incidentally, makes 
TV receivers which excel in any feature—studied 
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this common problem of the range of viewing. 

And here is the simple, but superbly satisfying 
answer we found. Instead of recessing the picture 
tube some distance behind the traditional “safety 
glass,’ we employ a cylindrical tube snug against 
a curved safety glass. That’s all there’s to it—but 
the result is to provide a crystal-clear, undistorted 
picture for at least twice as many viewers. 

This exclusive feature is called “Panoramic 
Vision” and it’s an example of the imaginative 
engineering which has distinguished all products 
of this company for more than half a century. 
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and fathered her three children, but he 
and Jeannette are understood to have 
been quietly married in 1946. 

The Communist Deputies raised such 
an uproar over the gibes that the session 
finally had to be suspended—the first 
time, said one Deputy, that the subject of 
love ever had that much effect on a 
French National Assembly. 


CEYLON 


Business Is No Pleasure 

Despite the U.N. ban on shipping stra- 
tegic materials to Red China, the British 
Dominion of Ceylon (not a member of the 
U.N.) 14 months ago negotiated an agree- 
ment with Red China to trade rubber for 
rice. Last week, after Peking enthusiastic- 
ally offered to follow up its trade envoys 
with a good-will mission, new Premier 
Sir John Kotalawala made clear that the 
Communists are welcome in Ceylon’s 
counting room, but not in its parlor, “I 
have sent a reply to the Chinese remind- 
ing them we have a trade agreement and 
to let our relations remain that way,” he 
told newsmen. “I said to them: ‘We have 
not taken anything from you. We sell you 
rubber, you sell us rice. Ceylon has no 
other friendship or dealing with Commu- 
nist China, nor does she want to.’ ” 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Western Woman 

The bullet that killed Lebanon's first 
and greatest Premier, brilliant, little Riad 
el Solh (Time, July 30, 1951), distressed 
the generous heart of old Ibn Saud, auto- 
crat of Saudi Arabia. The old lion of the 
desert could always count on an ally when 
E! Solh was representing Lebanon, Ibn 
Saud wept and vowed to look after his 
old friend's widow and four daughters. 
Tragically in the patriarchal Arab world, 
El] Solh died without leaving a son. 

So in the summer of 1953, when 29- 
year-old Sultan Al-Saud arrived in Leb- 
anon, he bore his father’s sympathy to the 
bereaved family and an offer of $79,000 
to the widow so that she might finance 
the mansion her husband had begun. Then 
Emir Sultan’s eye lighted upon 22-year- 
old Alia Solh. She was slender and bright, 
with dark eyes that pierced like a 
Bedouin’s when she was talking and crin- 
kled when she smiled. She was also the 
big girl on campus at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, where she studied politi- 
cal science and practiced it by leading 
demonstrations for women’s rights, dar- 
ing hapless cops to shoot her down. 

The Spark. Though Sultan was Ibn 
Saud’s 16th son, he was one of his favor- 
ites. Unlike some of the other 43 sons, he 
was able and hard working. As mayor of 
the capital city of Riyadh, he had done a 
first-rate job, and in negotiations with 
Aramco he had amazed the American oil- 
men with his quick mind. Matchmakers 
suggested that Alia and Sultan would 
make a good couple; Ibn Saud and El 
Solh’s widow agreed. Sultan heeded his 
father and in traditional Arabic style deli- 
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cately indicated his wish to Mme. Solh 
through go-betweens, Unaware of all this, 
Alia went off to England, then to Paris 
for a holiday. Quite by chance, Sultan 
appeared in Paris, too, and inquired 
around about his bride-to-be. What he 
heard alarmed him. He hired detectives, 
who reported that Alia was indeed no 
strict Moslem maiden but was gadding 
about the Left Bank with a young crowd, 
behaving herself like a thoroughly eman- 
cipated, Western-style 22-year-old. 

The Flame. When Alia returned to 
Beirut this fall and learned of the mar- 
riage negotiations, she laid down condi- 
tions. She would marry Sultan if he would 
join the foreign service and live in Wash- 
ington, Paris, London, Beirut or any other 





ALIA SoLH 
The matchmakers bowed out. 


civilized place. She would not live in Saudi 
Arabia, where women stay in seclusion. 
She would never wear a veil. Sultan must 
marry no other woman and must agree to 
live his entire life with her. Sultan must 
put a large sum in escrow just in case he 
should decide to leave her. 

When Sultan heard these terms, he 
paled and muttered to himself. Added to 
what he had learned about Alia in Paris, 
this was too much. Though he wished to 
honor his dying father’s dynastic wish, he 
wanted a traditional Moslem wife, not a 
Western woman. Meanwhile. in Beirut, 
Alia did some fast research on her own 
and discovered that Sultan already had at 
least one wife, as well as two sons and 
four daughters. 

Last week it was all over. The match- 
makers bowed out. Alia was back in her 
political science classes at the American 
University of Beirut. Sultan tended to 
his job of governing Riyadh and seemed a 


good bet to become Saudi Arabia’s Min- 
ister of Agriculture. Both heaved great 
sighs of relief. Their families were dis- 
appointed, but also aware that times have 
changed in the Middle East. 


INDO-CHINA 
Without a Fight 


Laichau is a tiny mud village in north- 
western Viet Nam, where the clack of 
mah-jongg tiles used to be heard day & 
night. For seven years of war, although it 
is only 30 miles from the Chinese border. 
Laichau remained in French hands. Last 
week it was lost to Ho Chi Minh’s Com- 
munists without a fight. 

Laichau had been an important base for 
rallying the friendly Thai tribesmen in 
the northwestern wilds, but the French 
commanders had compelling tactical rea- 
sons for giving it up. It was supplied and 
manned only by air, yet it has a small, 
poor airstrip, with steep mountain cliffs 
on both sides. If the Reds brought mor- 
tars to the high ground above the air- 
strip, they could take it under devastat- 
ing fire. 

Last month, in a brilliant airborne at- 
tack, the French Union forces seized the 
enemy base at Dienbienphu (Time, Nov. 
30), some 50 miles south of Laichau. 
Dienbienphu lies on a broad plateau with 
a good airfield, which the French soon put 
in condition and ringed with barbed wire 
and trenches. From this base they could 
keep in touch with Thai anti-Communist 
guerrillas by radio. When the enemy 
moved up his 316th Division from the 
southeast, in position to attack either 
Dienbienphu or Laichau, the French de- 
cided to let Laichau go. They evacuated 
the garrison (using part of it to strengthen 
Dienbienphu), blew up their installations 
in Laichau, and left the tricolor flying for 
the incoming Reds to cut down. 


GERMANY 
No. 300,000 


On Dec. 9, as the Red Berliner Zeitung 
trumpeted pridefully that East zone 
Christmas “gift tables will be more richly 
covered than ever before,” 75-year-old 
Karl Meier bleakly shook his head, packed 
whatever he could into inconspicuous bun- 
dies and creaked furtively across the. 
boundary into West Berlin. Herr Meier, a 
pensioned railwayman, thereby achieved a 
statistical distinction: he was the 300,- 
oooth refugee to escape to West Berlin 
in 1953, the biggest year of flight since, 
World War II. The refugee rollcall for 
the preceding four years: 

1949—1 29,000 

1950—197,000 

1951—165,000 

1952—1582,000 

What makes a refugee run? Since July 1, 
reported West Berlin officials, 23,421 fled 
for political reasons; 36,124 for “humani- 
ty” reasons, e.g., being ordered into ura- 
nium mines; 14,939 Were youths under 25 
who had no homes or were dodging the 
VOPO (People’s Police) draft. 
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Koppers performs miracles with a lump of coal. 
First of all, different kinds of coke come from 
coal. But that’s only the beginning. Many chemi- 
cals and plastics also have their origin in the 
same ovens that produce coke. 

Many of these chemicals wind up in end- 
products that are in daily use. The illustration 
shows only a few; actually there are thousands 
of products whose ancestry goes back to a 
Koppers Coke Oven. 

With chemicals from coal, Koppers treats 
wood to give it longer useful life and manufac- 
tures roofing and paving materials, protective 
coatings and other important products for home, 
farm and industry. In other phases of its opera- 
tions, Koppers manufactures industrial piston 
rings, flexible couplings, cooling tower fans and 
electrostatic precipitators. 

As a matter of fact it would be well-nigh im- 
possible for you to spend an ordinary day with- 
out Koppers Products. in some form or other, 
having served you by guarding your health, in- 
creasing your comfort or enriching your life. 
Little wonder, then, that Koppers is rightly 
called “The industry that serves all America.” 
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Typical of the West Indies is the Robinson Crusoe island of Tobago, near Trinidad. It’s 
ringed with magnificent beaches, offers guest-house rates as low as $4.80 a day, with meals! 
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From HOUSTON 
one precious day in traveling 


Mexico City 
rom NEW ORLEANS 


leave on a Friday evening and fly 
home on a Sunday evening. 
For further information and res- 


ervations call your Travel Agent or 








Pan American (eday. 


FAN AMERICAN- 


Worlds Most Experienced Aurline 


Hawaii is less than 10 hours from the 
West Coast. Round-trip tourist fare 


from California is just $225 
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CANADA 
First-Class Mail by Air 


Starting April 1, Canada will send all 
first-class out-of-town mail by air. Post- 
age rates will be increased from 4¢ to 5¢ 
for a one-ounce letter, but there will no 
longer be an additional charge for air de- 
livery; Canada’s 7¢ air-mail stamps will 
be discontinued. 

The rate boost will enable Canada’s 
Post Office to continue its record as a 
government moneymaker. Only twice since 
1933 has the department lost money; its 
20-year surplus is nearly $90 million.* 
The new rates will add some $15,000,000 
to postal revenue, help meet rising costs, 
and keep the department operating in the 
black. 


Defense Against Dumping 

Besieged by union and management 
representatives from its limping textile 
industry, Canada acted last week to in- 
crease tariffs against underpriced fabrics 
from abroad—mainly the U.S. Revenue 
Minister James McCann announced in the 
House of Commons that, under newly 
adopted customs rules, his office could 
apply special dumping duties on textiles 
sold in Canada for less than the “normal 
price” previously charged by manufac- 
turers in their own countries. This was in- 
tended to meet a complaint that U.S. 
manufacturers sell end-of-season stocks 
in Canada at cost or less. 

For two years, textiles have been a 
deficit-ridden exception to Canada’s gen- 
eral prosperity. The rise in value of the 
Canadian dollar removed a competitive 
advantage just when U.S. manufacturers 
began putting steam into their Canadian 
selling drive. Canadian manufacturers, 
who produced 68% of their nation’s fab- 
rics in 1950, will be lucky to hold half the 
market this year. The result: shutdowns 
and layofis in many of Canada’s textile 
mills (normally the nation’s biggest em- 
ployers of factory workers), and short 
work weeks in the mills that kept going. 

No one expected the new anti-dumping 
rules to restore textile prosperity over- 
night. It was doubtful whether that could 
be accomplished even by higher tariffs 
and more protection—devices which Can- 
ada criticizes in other nations, and for 
which Canadian consumers would foot the 
bill. But, with the jobs of 100,000 workers 
at stake, the government may have to try 
just such unpalatable measures. 


BRAZIL 


New Life in the Mountains 

One of Brazil's coming men is Juscelino 
Kubitschek, 52, the trim, dynamic son of 
German-Polish immigrants who is gover- 
nor of the Texas-sized inland state of 
Minas Gerais (pop. 8,000,000). When 
high-spirited Juscelino ran for office three 





The annual deficit of the U.S. Post Office 


climbed to $727 million last year. 
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years ago, he wooed the isolated backland 
voters with hillbilly songs (How can a 
fish live out of water? How can I live 
without you?) and dazzling promises of 
roads and electricity. Unlike many an- 
other Brazilian political charmer, Jusce- 
lino is making his campaign oratory come 
true. His slogan: “What I start I finish.” 

The governor's program called for ex- 
panding the state’s road network by 50%. 
Halfway through his term, he has built 
1,125 miles of new roads—just about half 
his goal. Even the federal program of 
building three trunk highways across the 
state is up to the mark. Last week Jusce- 
lino returned from Rio with word that he 
had saved another $7,500,000 Minas road- 
building project; it had been scheduled 
for slicing from the federal budget under 
Brazil's new austerity program. The gov- 
ernor’s program of doubling the state’s 
electricity supply, carried out under a 
new $50 million power authority, is well 
on its way to fulfillment. 

Rejuvenating as Juscelino’s shot-in-the- 
arm may be for the rundown economy of 
his whole state, its most startling results 
strike the eye in Minas’ young capital city 
of Belo Horizonte. It was laid out just 60 
years ago as a Washington-like model city 
on one of the mountainous state’s few 
relatively level patches of land. Now Belo 
Horizonte is a booming metropolis of 
more than 400,000, the hub of Juscelino’s 
net of roads and power lines. Its popula- 
tion has doubled in a decade. Beside its 
100-ft.-wide streets, its 129 plazas and 
parks rise new skyscrapers such as the 
24-story Banco da Lavoura, the severely 
elegant Hotel Normandy and a newly 
started, 35-story apartment house designed 
by famed Architect Oscar Niemeyer. 

A new, unplanned-for industrial city 


has mushroomed just beyond the capital’s 
fig-shaped circumferential boulevard, and 
some of the well-chaperoned girls who used 
to promenade under the lights in the 
palace square now work in bright new 
textile mills. A $20 million, German- 
financed steel-tube plant is under con- 
struction, and five cement companies are 
moving in. Though smiling at compari- 
sons with lordly Sao Paulo, Mineiros agree 
that their state’s natural wealth (man- 
ganese, thorium, bauxite, eleven billion 
tons of iron) points logically to the de- 
velopment of heavy industry. For his part, 
Juscelino just wants to get on with the 
power and the roads. “I have signed a 
promissory note to the voters and I've 
got to pay it,” he says. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A Spell of Unemployment 

Porfirio Rubirosa has held his job .at 
the Dominican Republic’s Paris embassy 
long enough to fray many a pair of striped 
pants, and the job has been good to him. 
In a typical workday (lately as minister 
counselor), he might play polo at Deau- 
ville, or catch the races at Auteuil. Eve- 
nings, unless he happened to be spreading 
joy in Cannes or Monte Carlo, he usually 
liked to start early at Maxim's. 

“Rubi” launched his career back in 
1933 With a brief marriage to the spec- 
tacular Flor de Oro Trujillo, daughter of 
Dominican Dictator Rafael (“El Bene- 
factor”) Trujillo. Despite their divorce he 
was named chargé d'affaires in Paris in 
1939, and went on to marry, successively, 
Actress Danielle Darrieux, sometimes 





called “the most beautiful woman in the 
world,” and Doris Duke Cromwell, “the 
richest woman in the world.” His job also 





Beto Horizonte, Boom Town CapitaL 
From promenades in the plaza to moneymaking in the mills. 
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THE PLAYHOUSE 21. Big 21-inch screen with 
Chromotic Filter in @ smart modern 
cabinet. White oak, blond or 
rich mahogany finish. 





®Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 
© Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 
@Adds security for women drivers. 

©100% natural rubber. Outwears several casings. 
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led him to seeming affluence far beyond 
his official salary of $600 a month. Last 
week it came to a halt: Rubi got fired. 

Said the Dominican Foreign Office’s an- 
nouncement: “Complaints received in 
connection with the personal conduct of 
Seftor Porfirio Rubirosa have led to the 
cancellation of his appointment.” Since 
his divorce from Doris in 1948, Rubi has 
become, in the words of his friend and 
chronicler,” Hearst Columnist  Cholly 
Knickerbocker, the “most famous foreign 
corespondent of the year.” Tobacco Heir 
Richard Reynolds Jr. accused Rubi of “in- 
discretions” with Mrs. Marianne O’Brien 
Reynolds (who denied she was “ever in a 
hotel room” with Rubi, and got a hefty 
settlement). Socialite Golfer Robert 
Sweeny, suing 1948's dazzling Debutante 


Zsa Zsa & RusI 
A reminder from the boss. 


Joanne Connelley Sweeny on grounds of 
adultery, named Rubi, and won the suit. 
Lately Rubi has been romancing Hun- 
garian Beauty Zsa Zsa Gabor, whose hus- 
band, Cinemactor George Sanders, is suing 
on the ground of mental cruelty. 

Did Dictator Trujillo, a man of the 
world, really take umbrage at Rubi’s con- 
duct? A likelier explanation might be that 
Trujillo was simply reminding Rubi that 
the Benefactor is still the one & only boss. 
Any public official under Trujillo may suf- 
fer an occasional, penitential spell of un- 
employment; Rubi’s turn has obviously 
come. For a while, he will have to get 
along without the magic diplomatic pass- 
port, will have to let the customs officers 
of New York, Cherbourg and other way 
stations muss his socks and shirts. Then, 
his café-society pals confidently believe, 
he will be restored to diplomacy and the 
work for which he is so well fitted. 
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=F! The Value of the Architect 


Je can help you build a residence hall in record time at low cost, and he can design 


1 distinguished home for comfortable living in the country's unusual southwestern climate. 





nother kind of tall order was filled by Santa Fe, New 
exico architect Kenneth S. Clark. His assignment —to design 
spacious house with huge windows to show the colorful view, 
it also one that would allow comfortable living in the 
uthwestern summers. The ranch style home fits perfectly 
to the exciting character of this setting—the architect used 
ree portals and an overhanging roof to protect glass areas 


om the hot sun... an attractive fence for privacy in the 
ell-placed patio and yard . and an unusual gallery to 
nect areas inside the house. 
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ly can’t be done!” 

Those, it seems, are challenging words to the modern 
architect when it comes to a building problem. 

For proof of how today’s architect well-meets such a 
challenge, examine the Chicago residence hall above 
and the Santa Fe, New Mexico house on your left. 
These are typical examples of the outstanding kind of 
work being done today, on all types of buildings, every- 
where in the country. 

The modern architect brings to any project a vast 
knowledge of design and construction technique. And 
he is able to draw upon the many skills of professional 
engineers for specification and installation of all types 
of modern mechanical equipment. 

When you’re thinking of building or remodeling, call 
in an architect at the earliest planning stage. 

This page is published in the interest of all who are 
considering construction, that they may experience the 
advantages of professional advice, as they strive toward 
better living, better working. 

Honeywell contributes to this effort by producing fine 
automatic controls for heating, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning systems in the nation’s homes and commercial 
buildings; for industrial processing; for ships, planes, 
trains and buses. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Poet Robert Frost, 78. whose verses 
sing the praises of simple living and hard 
work (The Axe-Helve), delivered some 
prosy philosophy in Berkeley. Calif.: “I 
never thought much of work. I’m not in- 
dustrious. I have nothing to ‘retire’ from. 
My life has been one long vacation.” Of 
some of his compatriots who have fled the 
U.S. through the vears. in search of new 
artistic freedoms, Frost said: “I never felt 
the call to be an expatriate. But I hold 
it to be the inalienable right of anybody 
to go to hell in his own way.” 


. 6 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing entered 

Boston’s St. Elizabeth Hospital for an 

hour-long prostate gland operation. This 

week he will undergo a kidney operation. 
x. 3, pe 

Charging cruelty, Mrs. Ruth Garsson, 
33, filed suit for separation against 63- 
year-old former Munitions Maker Mur- 
ray Garsson, now living quietly in New 
York City since his release from pris- 
on over two years ago. Garsson served 
19 months of an 8-to-24-month sentence. 
With his brother Henry and Kentucky's 
former Representative Andrew May, he 
had been convicted of conspiracy and 
bribery involving Government contracts. 

‘ * « 

In Helsinki, Composer Jean Sibelius 
celebrated his 88th birthday at a quiet 
family party at home. 

eo wm ve 

In Naples. Actress Ingrid Bergman, 
still wearing her medieval stage robes and 
manacles, exchanged toasts with husband 
Roberto Rossellini after the opening of 
Arthur Honegger’s new opera, Joan of Arc 
at the Stake, in which Ingrid starred (but 





Internotiona 
Incrip BERGMAN & Roperto ROSSELLINI 
Toast for a star. 
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did not sing). Rossellini directed the pro- 
duction, Ingrid’s first stage job since her 
1947 appearance on Broadway in Max- 
well Anderson's Joan of Lorraine. 
i = 

Terry Moore, well-rounded, perpetual- 
ly breathless Hollywood actress (Come 
Back, Little Sheba), prepared to leave 
this week to entertain U.N. troops in 
Korea. In her special wardrobe was a get- 
up that any pressagent might view with 
pride: an ermine bathing suit, ermine hat 
and ermine-lined mittens and boots. 

His voice quavering, wire-maned David 
Ben-Gurion, 67, delivered his “abdica- 
tion” address in a radio broadcast to the 





Terry Moore 
Ermine for the troops. 


citizens of Israel. He was convinced that, 
“in spite of excessive party fragmentation 
the people of Israel are far more 
united at heart than many imagine.” Then 
he concluded with a definition of faith, in 
his version of the words of the Prophet 
Habakkuk: “Righteous man lives by his 
faith. He will not preach to others, will 
not act the saint by calling on others to 
live justly, will not look for fault in his 
neighbour. But he will practice his faith 
in his daily life—he will live it.” Next 
week Ben-Gurion will begin living his as 
a sheep-farmer in the desert settlement of 
Sde Boker, near Beersheba. 
. 28 
Paris police picked up a pilot and a 
former stewardess, accusing them of steal- 
ing a reported $34,285 in gold from the 
Swissair plane to which they were assigned 
last October. The pilot owned up that 
he was the same Harold E. (“Whitey”) 
Dahl, 44, American, sometime soldier of 





international 
Jack Benny & Marittyn Monroe 
Eyes for the camera. 


fortune who was shot down while pilot- 
ing a fighter plane for the Spanish Re- 
publicans in 1937 during Spain’s civil war. 
Dahl had been sentenced to death, but 
his wife sent her photograph and a plea 
for mercy to Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco, who pardoned him, 

During a Los Angeles Examiner Christ- 
mas benefit for needy families, Comedian 
Jack Benny, looking, under the circum- 
stances, no older than his alleged 39, cud- 
dled up to Marilyn Monroe and man- 
aged, for just a moment, to turn his eyes 
toward the camera. 

King Gustaf and Queen Louise of Swe- 
den rose to their feet in Stockholm to 
honor five of this year’s winners of the 
Nobel Prizes: The U.S.’s Fritz Lipmann, 
Britain’s Hans Adolf Krebs (both for 
medicine), Germany’s Hermann Stau- 
dinger (chemistry), The Netherlands’ 
Fritz Zernike and Britain's Sir Winston 
Churchill (literature), who was _ repre- 
sented by his wife, Lady Churchill. In 
Oslo, Norway, the U.S.’s General George 
Catlett Marshall received the Nobel 
Peace Prize. As he rose, some Communist 
hecklers jeered, catcalled and sent a sheaf 
of propaganda leaflets flying from the bal- 
cony. Norway's 81-year-old King Haakon 
promptly jumped to his feet to lead a 
vigorous round of applause for the gen- 
eral that completely drowned out the 
Communist commotion. 

The news was hardly out that Party- 
Thrower Elsa Maxwell was planning to 
exclude the Duchess of Windsor from 
her forthcoming “Four-Duchess Ball” be- 
fore café society reporters began circulat- 
ing a statement reportedly made by the 
duchess: “It would take four ordinary 
duchesses to make one Duchess of Wind- 
sor!” From her Waldorf suite, Elsa denied 
she was even thinking of giving a ball, 
retorted: “Anyway, it’s my prerogative to 
drop a duchess if I want to. I’m tired of 
duchesses—some duchesses.” 
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and look 


“The Power/ of Leadership is yours in a CHRYSLER’ 


YOU WILL TRAVEL CLOAKED IN 
GREAT RICHNESS AND GOOD TASTE. 
YOU WILL BE AS PROUD OF WHAT 
YOUR NEIGHBORS SEE IN YOUR NEW 
CHRYSLER, AS YOU WILL BE OF 
WHAT YOL YOURSELF, FEEL HERE FOR 


THE FIRST TIME YOUR LIFE 





Here is dynamic new “beauty in action.” Every line 
is contrived to interpret the very real supremacy in 
motion of the newest Chrysler. Here are taste and 

that 


great character that speak eloquently for you 
say you own the leader. In a very real sense, this is the 
most beautiful car of all to drive! The car that will 
give you a pride of possession that can be yours only 
with true leadership which can be proved on the 


highway! This is the leadership that makes Chrysler 


truly America’s First Family of Fine Cars Imperial 
New Yorker, New Yorker Deluxe, Windsor Deluxe. 


If you took care of your car the way 
we do United Air Lines Mainliners’... 


1 EVERY TIME YOU TURNED THE KEY you'd have 
mechanics inspect your car thoroughly—before 
and after every trip. Then, every few months, 
you'd take your car to the garage, where it 
would get the equivalent of the complete over- 


haul you see described on this page. (Pictures 
taken at United Air Lines’ huge Maintenance 
Base at San Francisco. ) 





2 YOU'D HAVE THE CAR STRIPPED to the frame. 
Parts would then move on a “production line” 
to specialists . . engine to the Engine Over- 
haul shop for disassembly . . . instruments 


to the Radio-Electric department and so on. 





3 YOU'D HAVE THE PARTS carefully inspected, using 
scientific equipment including “magic eyes” which can 
detect metal “fatigue.” You'd have a part replaced if 
it showed even the slightest wear. After reassembly 


you'd have the car tested for hours, just as Mainliners 
are flight-tested. In addition to reconditioning, the 
average DC-6 Mainliner has over $20,000 worth of the 
latest improvements added so it is returned to service 
better than new. 


Both FIRST CLASS and AIR TOURIST 
service. Seats on all flights only 2 
abreast on each side of a wide aisle. 








4 ON UNITED AIR LINES you can be sure that every resource of modern 


engineering has contributed to the efficiency of your flight. 


just one of the ways in which the word Mainliner means more travel 
value for you. For reservations call or write United Air Lines or 


an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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United Air Lines serves 79 cities 
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RELIGION 





Jefinition of a Minister 


All Jehovah’s Witnesses lay claim to 
raft exemption on the ground that they 
re ministers. Last week the U.S. Supreme 
‘ourt backed up one of them in a 6-to-3 
ecision. What applied to George Lewis 
dickinson of Coalinga, Calif. does not 
ecessarily apply to all Witnesses, Justice 
‘om C. Clark carefully pointed out in 
is majority opinion, but neither should 
a legitimate minister ... be, for the 
urposes of the [Selective Service] Act, 
nfrocked simply because all members of 
is sect base an exemption claim on the 
ogma of his faith.” 

The importance of the decision lay in 
s judicial definition of a minister, ap- 
licable henceforth to all U.S. religious 
roups. Part-time preaching and teaching 

not enough, ruled the court. “These 
rvices must be regularly performed. They 
just. . . comprise the registrant’s ‘voca- 
on.’ ”’ But on the other hand, there is no 
‘ason why ministers should not have 
cular jobs on the side, since “many 
reachers, including those in the more 
aditional and orthodox sects, may not 
» blessed with congregations or parishes 
ipable of giving them a living wage.” 


he Brown Man's Burden 

In foreign missions, white men have 
-come the brown man’s burden. This 
as the note sounded repeatedly last 
eek at the annual assembly of the Na- 
onal Council of Churches’ Division of 
oreign Missions, meeting at Buck Hill 
alls, Pa. 

On the five-day gathering’s opening 
iy, the Rev. Winburn T. Thomas of 
asadena, Calif., a field representative in 
idonesia for U.S. mission boards, laid it 
1 the line for the 300-odd delegates. In 
sia, he said, “colonialism is a bigger 
sue than Communism—and white is the 
lor of colonialism.” Almost 99% of 
.S. Protestant missionaries now serving 
verseas, said Dr. Thomas, are white men 
id women. “I asked the church leaders 
_mid-Java if they would prefer Negro 
' white workers, and their decision was 
1animously against our present practice 
sending almost exclusively white mis- 
onaries.”” 

Dynamic young M. M. (for Madathil- 
irampil Mammen) Thomas, an Indian 
yuth leader now studying at Manhattan's 
nion Theological Seminary, warned his 
llow Christians against linking Chris- 
inity in Asia with Western civilization. 
“hristianity must transcend Western civ- 
zation,” he said, as well as the “evil of 
nominationalism that discredits Chris- 
inity in Asian eyes.” And Christian sup- 
wt of conservative or reactionary ele- 
ents, he added in an interview, is not 
e way to cope with Communist competi- 
yn: “The Christian opposition to Com- 
unism should express itself as a Chris- 
in concern for the social revolution.” 
Anthropologist Absolom Vilakazi of Na- 
|, South Africa, currently teaching at 
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the Kennedy School of Missions in Hart- 
ford, Conn., pointed to the growing move- 
ment in South Africa toward what are 
called separatist churches. These (there 
were about 800 at the last count in 1948) 
have broken away from the white-domi- 
nated mission churches, to set up their 
own, sometimes reverting to the practice 
of polygamy. 

The origin of the movement, said Vila- 
kazi, is partly a rejection of what has 
been called “the apostasy of the mis- 
sionary churches’ from the early sim- 
plicity of Christianity and of the first mis- 


own Angel Moroni, in aluminum and gold 
leaf, sounding his trumpet from the tem- 
pletop, 262 feet above the ground. 
Inside, where no gentile (i.e., non-Mor- 
mon) may enter, the two main functions 
of every Mormon temple will be per- 
formed: baptism and marriage—of the 
long dead as well as the living. Retroactive 
ceremonies in behalf of the dead, Mor- 
mons believe, help to bring salvation to 
the billions who have died during history 
with no knowledge of the Mormon faith. 
Thus the Latter-day Saints are famous 
for their genealogical diligence; teams 
fan out from Salt Lake City headquarters 
to search genealogies all over the world 
that the dead may be known and saved 





Ernie Stout 


New Mormon TEMPLE IN Los ANGELES 
Weddings and baptisms for the dead as well as the living. 


sionaries. But it is even more a manifesta- 
tion of the hunger of the colored man to 
be free of white domination and stand 
on his own—“the creed of ‘Africa for the 
Africans’ as expressed in church terms.” 


A View of the Pacific 


And in the process of time, the shores of 
the Pacific may yet be overlooked from 
the Temple of the Lord. 

—Brigham Young 


This week, 106 years after he wrote 
them, the words of the great patriarch of 
the Latter-day Saints came abundantly 
true. Some, 6,000 Mormons, led by Presi- 
dent David O. McKay and ten of the 
Church’s twelve Apostles, assembled atop 
a Los Angeles hill to lay the cornerstone 
of the largest (and eleventh) Mormon 
temple ever built. 

The faithful looked with pride at the 
massive Mayan-style building, covered 
with cast panels of cement and Wasatch 
crushed rock, which overlooks the Pacific 
on the west and downtown Los Angeles 
on the east. When the temple is finished 
in the fall of 1955, the City of the Angels 
will have a new guardian—the Mormon’s 


with the aid of the living. Similarly the 
“sealing ceremony” vicariously marries up 
couples of modern Mormons’ ancestors— 
eventually uniting all Mormons and (they 
hope) the world. 

The $4,000,000 temple will be big 
enough to serve 100,000 living Mormons. 
At present there are some 70,000 Saints 
in the Southern California area, an in- 
crease of 10,000 in the past five years. Said 
President McKay: “More and more peo- 
ple are turning to us because this is the 
greatest way of life there is.” 


Words & Works 

@ The Council of Bishops of the Method- 
ist Church, concluding that their church 
has a message more important than any 
now being offered to televiewers, agreed 
in principle to a Methodist TV program. 
Next step: a drive to raise about $300,- 
ooo to get started. 

The Vatican's official newspaper, L’Os- 
servatore Romano, announced that the 
Chinese Communists have expelled 4,773 
foreign Roman Catholic missionaries since 
1947. According to the paper, there were 
5.496 Catholic missionaries in China when 
the Communists took over. 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





Anybody Listening? 

A group of radiomen fearfully hired 
Alfred Politz Research, Inc. to find out 
if anyone was still listening to radio in 
the nation’s TV areas. Last week they 
were crowing about the results: 

@ In TV areas, during an average winter 
day, two out of three adults said they 
had listened to radio; 94.59% reported 
they owned one or more radios in work- 
ing order. 

@ Most people (57%) listen to radio 
before and during breakfast, while they 
are busy dressing, bathing, eating, etc. 
GA radio set is the most widely owned 
U.S. appliance:1% ahead of refrigerators, 
9% ahead of bathtubs, 16% ahead of tele- 
phones, and 22% ahead of TV sets. 

@ In the past 44 years, during the period 
of TV’s prodigious growth, 43% of the 
population bought new radios. 

@ Asked what they would do if they 
heard a rumor that war had broken out, 
54% of those interviewed answered: 
“Turn on the radio.” 


Unsilent Night 


Radio and TV men confidently expect 
this to be the biggest and loudest Christ- 
mas in the history of broadcasting. The 
Yuletide will resound with Silent Night 
sung by stars ranging from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s Eleanor Steber to Julius La 
Rosa and played by orchestras as diverse 
as the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and Whitey Berquist’s hillbilly Home- 
steaders. Christmas carols in English and 
eight other languages will pour from the 
throats of dozens of choirs from colleges 
(Vassar, Augustana, Hamilton, Bowling 
Green State), churches (Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Manhat- 
tan’s Trinity), industries (General Mo- 
tors, Texaco, Hotpoint, Burlington Mills) 
and other lyrical groups, including Boys 
Town, Kansas City’s 280-voice Messiah 
Choir and the choruses of Keesler Air 
Force Base and Norfolk Naval Base. 

Yuletide Backgrounds. Bob Crosby 
will sing both Rock of Ages and Sioux 
City Sue, while Brother Bing appears 
with Louella Parsons for the tenth year in 
a row to sing Adeste Fideles. Fred Waring 
gives his fifth annual Christmas Party: 
Hallmark Hall of Fame offers the fourth 
production of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, and all seven of 
the top tunes on Your Hit Parade are to 
be cunningly placed in Yuletide back- 
grounds. Singers will tie into such favor- 
ites as White Christmas, 1 Saw Mommy 
Kissing Santa Claus, and Jingle Bells. The 
song pluggers are hotly pushing such po- 
tential new hits as / Want a Hippopota- 
mus for Christmas and There’s No Christ- 
mas Like a Home Christmas. 

There will be at least six Scrooges star- 
ring in as many versions of Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol: Lionel Barrymore (for 
the 17th time), Alec Guinness, Edmund 
Gwenn, Sir Laurence Olivier, Noel Leslie 
and Ronald Colman. On TV's Topper, Ac- 
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tress Lee Patrick will read A Christmas 
Carol to Leo G. Carroll. All the networks 
will carry the tree-lighting ceremony at 
the White House; most of them will 
broadcast Queen Elizabeth's Yuletide 
greetings. For the 14th time, Amos ’n’ 
Andy will retell the Lord’s Prayer; Helen 
Hayes reads a Christmas poem on Omni- 
bus; Ed Murrow spends Christmas in 
Korea, and the Joyful Hour returns for 
the seventh year. 

On the Comedy Hour, Donald O’Con- 
nor will tell a Christmas story with the 
help of the “Rose Bowl Queen and her 
court of beautiful ladies,” and Garry 
Moore will enliven his Christmas enter- 
tainment by featuring “Zippy, a lovable 
chimpanzee.” Gene Autry intends to give 
“the cowboy’s version of the story of the 





Ralph Crane—Black Star 
LIoNEL BARRYMORE 


Six Scrooges and a lovable chimp. 


nativity,” and Wild Bill Hickok rides The 
Santa Claus Trail. Zoo Parade’s Marlin 
Perkins will read a Christmas story to 
some of his tamer animals grouped about 
a Christmas tree. 

Jolly Tie-Ins. The Big Top’s sponsor, 
Sealtest, will omit its commercials in def- 
erence to the Christmas spirit, while spon- 
sors Pabst and Gillette are graciously sub- 
stituting variety shows for their boxing 
bouts during Christmas week. The Night 
Before Christmas will be on Let’s Pretend 
for the 15th straight year, and The Great- 
est Story Ever Told features No Room at 
the Inn for the seventh time. 

Most of the dramatic shows are out to 
wring the last drop of sentiment from the 
last branch of mistletoe. Danger tells of 
“a conflict between an emotional boy of 
the streets and a department-store Santa 
Claus”; Playhouse of Stars points a moral 
with its tale of “two mixed-up people who 
find out that Christmas is more than just 
a lot of extra work.” Life With Father, 
My Friend Irma, the Jack Benny Show, 
Our Miss Brooks, My Little Margie, 


Dragnet and just about everything else 
are similarly provided with timely Christ- 
mas-plot gimmicks. Only a few scattered 
individualists—notably, the U.S. Steel 
Hour and I Love Lucy—are resisting the 
Christmas tie-in. The only non-jolly note 
is supplied by CBS Radio; its hour-long 
documentary, Dead Stop, deals with traf- 
fic accidents and is intended as a sober 
warning to holiday motorists fleeing their 
radio and TV sets. 


The Vanishing Word 


Advertising men seem to be equipped 
with a sort of internal radar. As they pore 
over radio and TV scripts before they go 
on the air, the radar sets off a series of 
alarms—and certain words disappear for- 
ever from certain shows. Thus, on Philip 
Morris’ J Love Lucy or the Camel News 
Caravan no one is ever referred to as 
“lucky.” And on Lucky Strike shows there 
is never any mention of camels or cara- 
vans, of hoards of old gold, or of chester- 
field sofas or overcoats. An adman for 
Chesterfield recently rewrote the lyrics of 
the show tune, Blue Room, for Singer 
Perry Como. The offending line read: 
“T can smoke my pipe away.” 

Some other last-minute 
admen: 

q In Chicago, Meat Packers Oscar Mayer 
& Co., famed for their frankfurters, agreed 
to sponsor a children’s show, but only after 
it was retitled from Homer, the Horse to 
Elmer, the Elephant. 

@ On Kraft TV Theater, the name of a 
leading character was hurriedly changed. 
His name: Borden. 

q Despite the high incidence of mayhem 
on Suspense, sponsor Auto-Lite, makers 
of car appliances, sees to it that no one is 
ever hurt in an auto accident. 

@ On Studio One, sponsor Westinghouse 
has brilliantly faced up to some difficult 
situations. One script was turned down 
at the last minute when a sure-eyed ad- 
man found that its plot revolved about a 
leaky refrigerator. And, to protect the 
tender sensibilities of Westinghouse’s 
lamp department, Studio One obligingly 
switched the title of Rudyard Kipling’s 
The Light That Failed to The Gathering 
Night. 


rescues by 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Dec. 
18. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Ravio 


Bob Hope Show (Fri. 8:30p.m., NBC). 

Report from Overseas (Sat. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Commentator Douglas Edwards 
interviews Santa Claus. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon.9 p.m., CBS). 
Peter Pan, with Kathryn Beaumont, Bob- 
by Driscoll. 

TELEVISION 

Soundstage (Fri. 9:30 p.m., NBC). 
The Man Who Knew O. Henry, with 
Dorothy Peterson, Wallace Ford, 


Jackie Gleason Show (Sat. 8 p.m., 
CBS). 


Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). 
Cinderella ’53, with music by Cole Porter. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 


THE GREAT MANHATTAN BOOM 


ANHATTAN, written off long 
ago by city planners as a dying 
city because of its jammed-in sky- 
scrapers and canyonlike streets, has 
defied and amazed its critics with a 
phenomenal postwar building boom. 
In the short space of seven years, 
the big city has grown so fast that if 
all the new buildings were piled up, 
they would form a man-made moun- 
tain more than twice as tall as Mount 
Everest; Americans could soar 13 
miles high in an elevator. 

By last week 965 new buildings, 
costing an estimated $417 million, 
had been built, 32 of them this year. 
And still another 94, worth about 
$125 million, are under construction. 

To make room for expanding old 
firms and new ones coming to New 
York, Manhattan's builders have put 
up office buildings with 7,300,000 
sq. ft. of new space, enough to cover 
152 football fields, In the rush (one 
building, 99 Park Avenue, took just 
6% days for the aluminum outside 
walls), architecture has taken a back 
seat. To conform to zoning restric- 
tions, most of the buildings rise in a 
series of recessed blocks, like Baby- 
lonian ziggurats and great wedding 
cakes. A few, like the U.N.’s stone 
and glass sandwich and Lever House’s 
glass slab, have broken the pattern. 
But in midtown Manhattan, the wed- 
ding cake leads the field. 

In addition to skyscrapers, great 
housing projects have gone up in 
Manhattan with as many as 2,000 
apartments apiece. New York City’s 
Housing Authority has put up 130 
buildings (15,679 apartments), has 
2g more under construction. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. has built 
three new housing projects of its 
own; other private operators have 
built everything from swank $1,000- 
a-month penthouses to $32-a-month 
apartments. Altogether, they give 
Manhattan almost enough new bed- 
rooms, baths, and kitchens to house 
Nevada's population (160,000). 

When will the boom end? Proba- 
bly not for a long time; at the last 
count, only a fraction of 1% of the 
available office space was unoccu- 
pied. But people who remember 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s prophecy that 
cities will die and grass grow in the 
streets are worried about the new of- 
fice buildings choking the midtown 
area. Grass may never grow on the 
streets, but it may some day grow 
on the roofs of the cars caught in 
the daily 5 o’clock traffic jam. 
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CHANGING SKYLINE here includes twin skyscrapers (in fore- 
ground), erected in U shape around smaller buildings on Fifth 
Avenue. Beyond, in line with Grand Central and Chrysler tow- 
ers, is new office building on former site of Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
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SLAB TOWER of 28-story Madison Avenue skyscraper (right) 
rises above terraced series of familiar block-shaped setbacks. 


RIBBON WINDOWS band 1 
ST. NICHOLAS HOUSES, soaring above old tenement blocks in nue and 56th Street, forme 
West Harlem, will provide apartments for 1,526 families. At 
right: Riverside Church and Grant’s Tomb along Hudson River. 





Raul Gonzales 


story office building at Fifth Ave- 
site of the Duveen Art Galleries. 
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ALUMINUM FACE of $14 million block-long office center on STEEL FRAME of Park Avenue apartment house will be used 
Park Avenue was inspired by the Alcoa building in Pittsburgh. for office building with glass facade like Lever House (rear). 


George Strock 
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MIDTOWN SKYSCRAPER (right), on site of old Murray Hill CAKE-MOLD SETBACKS on midtown Madison Avenue office 


Hotel, contrasts with brownstone home of the Princeton Club. buildings are dictated by rigid Manhattan zoning regulations. 
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EAST HARLEM DEVELOPMENT, covering seven city blocks 1,515 families, new school, playgrounds, community center, 
along Third Avenue el, will include 14 apartment buildings for parking facilities and $26 million general hospital (bottom). 





SCIENCE 





How Good Is the MIG? 


Why did the U.S. Sabre jet win so many 
victories (13 to 1) over the MIG-15? 
Many U.S. fighter pilots insisted the 
MIGs were so good that only U.S. pilot 
superiority kept them from sweeping the 
Sabre jets out of the air. U.S. airplane 
builders insisted that the Sabre jet was 
the better airplane. Last week the MIG 
was appraised by famous U.S. pilots. 
Their verdict: it is nothing exceptional. 

The MIG landed behind U.S. lines by 
North Korean Pilot Noh Keum Suk on 
Sept. 21 was flown in simulated combat 
against Sabre jets by Major General Al- 
bert Boyd, commander of Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, by Major “Chuck” 





man. By & large, their findings held little 
comfort for man. Among them 

@ The damage done to crops and farm 
land by insects, even in the bug-conscious 
U.S., is still immense. Said Decker: “Each 
year in the United States [insects] de- 
stroy crops, livestock and farm products 
equivalent to the entire agricultural out- 
put of the New England states, plus New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania.” 

@ The very abundance of modern in- 
secticides often defeats their purpose, and 
trigger-happy spray gun wielders can do 
more harm than good. By way of exam- 
ple, said the University of California’s 
A. E. Michelbacher, the practice of dous- 
ing walnut trees with DDT to control the 
codling moth has resulted in plagues of 


MIG-15 
Too busy to fight. 


Yeager, the first pilot to fly faster than 
sound, and by Captain Harold E. Collins, 
who set an official speed record in a Sabre 
jet. After putting the MIG through its 
paces, they decided that it 1) has “insuf- 
ficient stall warning’; 2) has a cramped, 
uncomfortable cabin with poor heating 
and ventilation; 3) is hard to control in 
combat; 4) is “deficient in speed.” 
Probably most important was the three 
experts’ judgment that the MIG lacks the 
instruments and controls that make a 
Sabre jet easy to fy. A MIG pilot, they 
decided, would be kept so busy flying his 
airplane that he would have little atten- 
tion left over “for engaging the enemy.” 


Bugabeo 

2 Behind man’s efforts to exterminate the 
world’s insect population lies the uneasy 
suspicion that the insect world may some 
day take over his own. As Illinois En- 
tomologist George Decker put it last 
week: man “is a late arrival who has at- 
tempted to displace a well-adjusted and 
highly versatile original population, which 
bars no holds to recover its lost property.” 
In Los Angeles, Decker and his fellow bug 
specialists were gathered at the first an- 
nual meeting of the Entomological Socie- 
ty of America, to exchange intelligence 
reports on the warfare between insect and 
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frosted scale and spider mites, organisms 
which might normally have graced a few 
codling moths’ dinner tables. 

@ The ordinary housefly is giving a lot of 
trouble. In most places, said Entomologist 
Ralph B. March, “wild housefly” popula- 
tions have built up such an immunity 
that most are not harmed by DDT and 
other standard insecticides. 

Some good news for growers of citrus 
fruit, cotton and potatoes came from 
Dr. Robert’ Metcalf, a co-worker of 
March’s at California’s Riverside Experi- 
mental Station. He and fellow workers 
have developed two new double-barreled 
insecticides that attack pests from inside 
plants. Called Systox and OMPA, they are 
a by-product of German wartime efforts 
to produce a nerve gas. If sprayed only 
on a tree trunk, Systox and OMPA work 
their way inside so neatly that they pro- 
tect leaves that grow after the spraying is 
done. They seem to leave little harmful 
residue in fruit or vegetable crops. 


Trophy for Thrust 


Since rgt1, the Collier Trophy has been 
given yearly, by a committee of U.S. avia- 
tion experts, to the man responsible for 
“the greatest achievement in aviation in 
America.” Past committees have honored 
such sky milestones as the practical para- 
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chute, the blind-landing system, the twin- 
engine commercial transport, the air of- 
fensive against Germany, the first super- 
sonic flight.* Last week the trophy went 
to Leonard Sinclair Hobbs, United Air- 
craft Corp.'s vice president for engineer- 
ing. His achievement: development and 
production of the J-57, the world’s most 
powerful production jet engine. 
Wyoming-born “Luke” Hobbs. 57, an 
engineering graduate of Texas A & M who 
first made his mark as a specialist in air- 
craft carburetors, is conceded to be one of 
the world’s top aviation engineers. He 
started late in jets, because Pratt & 
Whitney, United’s engine-manufacturing 
division, had to concentrate exclusively on 
the production of conventional piston en- 
gines during World War II. When United 
finally got going in 1946, Hobbs decided 
to leapfrog the competition by mapping 





ENGINEER Hosss 
He leapfrogged the drawing boards. 


out an engine far more powerful than any- 
thing on any other firm’s drawing boards. 

Aiter six painstaking years, Hobbs and 
his 1500 engineers had an engine combin- 
ing a low rate of fuel consumption with a 
thrust of 10,000 Ibs., powerful enough to 
permit supersonic speeds in level flight. 
Last October a YF-100 Super Sabre, pow- 
ered by a J-57, set an official world’s 
speed record of 754.98 m.p-h. 

The J-57, now well above 10,000 Ibs. 
thrust, has been in mass production since 
February, while the British Bristol Olym- 
pus, its closest competitor (with a 9.750- 
lb. thrust), is still a collector’s item. 
Thanks to Hobbs and his men, the U.S. 
can claim that the postwar supremacy of 
British jet-engine designers is over. 


&* Credited, respectively, to Lieut. Colonel E. L 
Hoffman (1926): Major General Albert Hegen 
berger (1934) Aircraft Maker Donald W 


Douglas (1935): General Carl Spaatz (1044 
Pilot “Chuck” Yeager, Designer John Stach 
and Manufacturer Lawrence D. Bell, jointly 
(1947). 
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Spark of genius 


“The great objective... 


is to open the avenue of scientific knowledge to youth”* 


Franklin...Fulton...Lincoln...Bell...Willard—geniuses ? 
Yes. in the sense that they had the creative spark and 
the ability, courage, and leadership to see and speed to 
us inventions and ideas beyond the horizon of their day. 
FUTURE IN TODAY’S YOUTH —The scientists. states- 
men, inventors. and humanitarians of tomorrow are 
among our youth of today. The future depends upon our 


discovering, fostering and using their creative genius. 


OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND for al! of us “‘to direct the 
genius and resources of our country to useful improve- 
ments, to the sciences, the arts, education...” 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS — lo help meet 
this need, Union Carbide has established undergraduate 


scholarship and fellowship programs in a number of 
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liberal arts colleges and technical institutions to assist 
deserving students who are interested in business and 
scientific careers. 

THE PEOPLE OF UCC hope you, too, will do everything 
in your power to discover and encourage the creative 
talent of our American youth. In them is our greatest 
assurance of an ever better tomorrow. 


TO LEARN MORE about the Union Carbide s holarships and 


fe llon ships, their purposes, and the colleges and universities in which 


they have been established. write for booklet A. 


*from Tablets in the Hall of Fame, New York University 
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AGING 


HEY OLUTION 





There was a time when the only packages were bulk containers like barrels, crates 
and chests. A storekeeper had to weigh, count, sort, scoop or otherwise laboriously 
measure out almost everything he sold. 


Then came a revolutionary idea! Why not sell goods in individual containers- - 
clean, convenient and accurately measured? 

Before this could be done, packages had to be devised to preserve and protect a 
great variety of goods. So—packaging became a science. Cans, bags, wraps, paper 
containers, and other packages we now take for granted began to change American 


living and merchandising methods. 


No more seasons! Tin cans, for example, have 
practically eliminated seasonal variations in our 
eating. Instead of there being a glut of fruits 
and vegetables during harvest—and scarcity at 
other times—most foods are now available all 
year round, at a low cost. Even the sudden 
effects of unusual weather have been overcome. 





The housewife has been freed from the labor 
of shelling peas, cleaning spinach, husking corn 
and squeezing juice. She can now offer her 
2 family a tremendously varied diet of foods from 
all over the world. 





ry 
The quality of products, too, has increase: 
tremendously as food processors, oil refiners, 

= 
Pon and other package users have been enabled to 


CONTINENTAL 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


put their names and trade-marks on their wares. 


Revolution in retailing The whole pattern of 
retailing has been changed. Yesterday’s cracker- 
barrel store has been replaced by the modern 
market with its shelves of ready-to-go foods. 
Even delicatessen, dairy, meat and fresh-prod- 
uce items are now being pre-packaged, in neat, 
see-through containers. 

The packaging revolution is still going on. 
Continental people, working with metal, paper, 
transparent films, plastics, foils and other coated 
and laminated materials, constantly strive to 
make packages more useful, attractive and 
economical. The best container for any given 
purpose is only a challenge to make a better one. 
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FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 





STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK DECOWARE 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Birmingham (Ala.) News: 


REPORT TO PARENTS: 
MOTHERS WANT BIGGER 
ROLE IN CHILD BIRTH 


Strike's End 


After eleven days, the strike of six 
Manhattan dailies ended last week, and 
the papers hustled to recoup their ad 
losses. As a result, the Sunday papers this 
week were the fattest ever printed any 
place. The 102-year-old New York Times 
printed the biggest paper in its history 
(430 pages, 4 lbs. 14 0z.), including a 
two-page edition “for the record” for 
every one of the days missed during the 
strike, along with four news sections (152 
pages) crammed with Christmas ads. The 
tabloid News printed 532 pages for its six 
different editions for the New York and 
New Jersey areas, with a double portion of 
comics, and 23,000 lines more advertising 
than the same edition last year. All five 
Sunday papers were so heavy and hard to 
handle that hundreds of extra trucks and 
mailers were put on to deliver them, and 
some newsdealers, almost buried under 
the avalanche of paper, delivered copies to 
homes in two installments. 

The strike cost newspapers an esti- 
mated $10 million in ad revenue, while 
the striking employees gave up about 
$2,000,000 in wages. Even the Photo- 
Engravers’ Union, whose 400 New York 
newspaper members touched off the shut- 
down of the city’s papers when they re- 
fused to arbitrate their differences with 
the publishers, profited little. They finally 
agreed to accept a $3.75 weekly package 
increase, which was almost the same as the 
publishers’ offer (v. the $7.50 the union 
had demanded ), and to let three fact-find- 
ers decide if they should get any more. 
Although the fact-finders’ decision is not 
binding on either the union or the pub- 
lishers, there was an unwritten under- 
standing that both sides would accept. 


Crusader at Work 


Fight for progress and reform, never 
tolerate injustice or corruption, always 
fight demagogues of all parties. . . always 
remain devoted to the public welfare... 
never be afraid to attack wrong, whether 
by predatory plutocracy or predatory 
poverty. 





—From the “Platform,” 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Most newspapers have some such re- 
sounding principles either engraved on 
their buildings or printed in their pages. 
But at the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (circ. 
391,890), the “Platform” is not only em- 
bedded in the walls and run every day on 
the editorial page; it is so deeply im- 
planted in the minds of every staffer that 
it has made the P-D the leading crusading 
newspaper in the U.S. By standing on the 
Platform he drafted for his heirs, the 
P-D’s \ate great founder, Joseph Pulitzer, 
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United Press 


Josepn PULiTzeR 
More than just the news. 


brought on 17 libel suits in the first three 
years of the paper's life (but paid only 
$50 in damages), and John A. Cockerill, 
his managing editor, shot dead a gun- 
toting critic who invaded the city room 
and called the staff a “gang of blackmail- 
ers” (the police ruled self-defense). 
“Boiled down.” says Joseph Pulitzer IT, 
son and namesake of the founder and 
publisher-president of the ?-D, “the Plat- 
form simply means printing an honest 
newspaper.” This week the paper cele- 


brated its 75th anniversary in typical P-D 
style by looking far beyond the boundaries 





St. Lovis Post-Dispatch 
JoserH Putitzer II 
More than the countinghouse. 





of Missouri. Instead of citywide fanfare, 
dinners and speechmaking, it put out a 
fat anniversary supplement, The Second 
American Revolution, with 33 articles on 
the American scene by everybody from 
former President Harry Truman, Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell Jr. and 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter 
to Poet W. H. Auden, Playwright Robert 
Sherwood and Cartoonist Al Capp. In- 
cluded was a message from President 
Eisenhower, congratulating the P-D for 
its “most striking . . . resolve ‘never to be 
satisfied with merely printing the news.’ ” 

Five-Time Winner. Dissatisfaction 
with “merely printing the news” has 
brought the P-D and its staffers eleven 
Pulitzer Prizes. Even though the prizes 
were started in 1917 under the will of the 
P-D’s founder, few newspapermen ever 
complain that favoritism is involved, since 
the paper's determined crusading makes 
it a more logical candidate for the prizes 
than other papers (Publisher Pulitzer 
stays out of the discussion when the P-D 
is a candidate). P-D men have won prizes 
for everything from forcing a corrupt fed- 
eral judge to resign and the exposure of 
the Teapot Dome scandals by the late 
Paul Y. Anderson to a series on the De- 
pression ‘30s by the late Charles G. Ross, 
who became President Truman's press sec- 
retary after leaving the P-D. The paper 
itself has won five “meritorious public 
service” Pulitzers: for exposing wholesale 
padding of vote registration lists in St. 
Louis elections (1937), its campaign to 
rid the city of smoke (1941), an inves- 
tigation of the Centralia mine disaster 
(1948), rooting out newspapermen on the 
Illinois state payroll (1950), and expos- 
ing corruption in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue (1952). 

Coverage of the Centralia mine disas- 
ter, in which 111 miners were killed, was 
typical of how the P-D works. In 1947, 
after the last body was pulled from the 
mine, scores of newsmen from other pa- 
pers went home. Not the ?-D. It doubled 
its staff on the assignment, in due time 
established what it suspected: that the 
State Department of Mines was shaking 
down mine owners and overlooking dan- 
gerous working conditions. As a result, Il- 
linois mine-safety laws were tightened. 

On the other hand, on a fast-breaking 
story, the city staff can mobilize as fast as 
a Manhattan tabloid covering a shooting 
in a Park Avenue love nest. Recently the 
P-D got a head start on the Greenlease 
kidnaping, when John Kinsella, its vet- 
eran police reporter, noticed an unusual 
stir of activity around headquarters. He 
rightly guessed that the kidnapers had 
been found, and thus put the ?-D in posi- 
tion to turn loose a 13-man staff on the 
story before any other paper had it. 

O.K. Mr. Bovard. If Founder Pulitzer 
created the paper’s vigorous spirit, it was 
the paper’s longtime (1908-38) Managing 
Editor O. K. (for Oliver Kirby) Bovard 
who translated the spirit into a day-to-day 
newspaper. A whip-cracking taskmaster, 
he was known in the trade as a “one-man 
school of journalism” or the “greatest 
managing editor of all time.” On the day 
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he became city editor, Bovard was con- 
gratulated by one of his friends on the 
staff who made the mistake of addressing 
Bovard by his nickname, “Jack.” An- 
swered the new city editor frostily: “From 
now on, Harry, it’s Mr. Bovard.” (From 
that day on, he was addressed only as 
“Mr. Bovard.”) Austere and coldly im- 
personal, he stood behind his staff as sol- 
idly as he expected them to stand behind 
their work. When a St. Louisan called to 
complain about a reporter’s story, Bovard 
cut him off with: “I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting you. I do know [my 
reporter ].” 

Bovard always thought of the P-D first, 
expected his reporters to do the same. 
Once, a staffer covering a woman’s club 
meeting telephoned the office and told the 
managing editor that the platform had 
collapsed, but that Mrs. Bovard, who was 
at the meeting, was unhurt. “Never mind 
that,”” snapped Bovard. “Have you got 
the story for the Post-Dispatch?” On the 
day he resigned, Bovard told Reporter 
Sam Shelton, who is now assistant to the 
publisher: “There are only two things I 
regret upon my retirement . . . One of 
them is the unsolved Neu murder case, 
and the other is [the Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri] across the street.” The P-D 
never did solve the Neu murder, but two 
months later its exposures touched off the 
prosecution that sent Union Electric’s 
president and two vice-presidents to pris- 
on for bribing public officials. 

A Heart Is a Home. Bovard’s style of 
journalism was carried on with the same 
driving, unsentimental tenacity by burly, 
hard-boiled Managing Editor Ben Reese, 
who retired in 1951, and now by a milder- 
mannered crusader, Raymond L. Crowley, 
58, a staffer for 31 years and, like both 
Reese and Bovard, a longtime city editor. 
Over the P-D’s 1,650-man staff is the 
paper's. unchallenged boss, Joseph Pulitzer 
II, 68, who, like his late father, has long 
suffered from failing eyesight; he keeps a 
battery of secretaries reading the paper to 
him line-by-line every day (including 
ads). Whether in his office, at his estate 
in Bar Harbor, Me., or aboard his yacht 
Victoria, “J.P.” deluges his staff with 
distinctive yellow-paper memos, has even 
edited his own obituar¥ for the paper's 
files, to say: “[{Joseph Pulitzer II's] 
heart was more at home in the editorial 
sanctum than in the countinghouse.” 

In the tradition set by Bovard, P-D 
staffers, whose salaries are as high as any 
newspaper in the U.S., keep aloof from 
outside organizations, rarely accept invi- 
tations to pressagents’ parties, return gifts 
that are sent to them, pay their way 
wherever they go. The P-D, which in 1951 
bought the ailing Star-Times (circ. 179,- 
803) and now is the only evening paper in 
St. Louis, seldom loses a staffer to any 
other newspaper. When the flow of news 
is heavy the news department rules, de- 
cides how much space it will need, leaves 
the rest for ads. The P-D needs plenty of 
news space since it always fills its columns 
with national and international news, lo- 
cal stories, exposés and dispatches from 
its seven-man Washington bureau, head- 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDERS. Both W. Clarke Swanson (left) and his 
brother, Gilbert C. Swanson, have chosen The Northwestern Mutual to carry a major portion of 
their substantial programs of life insurance. 
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A joint comment of particular 


interest to younger men by 


GILBERT C. SWANSON 
and 


W. CLARKE SWANSON 


President and Executive Vice President, 
C. A. Swanson and Sons 


Omaha, Nebraska 


“TT 1s often said that the ownership 

of life insurance is a step toward 
success. Statistical proof of this 
would be hard to obtain. 

“But we would say this. We have 
known very few successful men who 
do not own life insurance. And while 
this may not be in the nature of 
‘proof,’ it certainly seems to indicate 
a common agreement that life insur- 
ance is essential. 

“What do they find in life insur- 
ance? A way to create immediately a 
stronger sense of security for them- 
selves and for their dependents. And 
a peace of mind that permits concen- 
tration, full and straight, on the mak- 
ing of a career... that helps bring 
success easier and earlier. 

“It seems to us, therefore, that one 
of the very first and most important 
things a young man should do is 
begin a program of life insurance.” 


HOW THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
AGENT PREPARES TO SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS 


Y CHARACTER, ability, and train- 
ing, Northwestern Mutual agents are 
well qualified. Many have earned the 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter. 
Why do they choose to represent this 
company? It is one of the world’s largest, 
with over 95 years’ experience, and accepts 
applications onl) through its own agents. 
Because of its unique advantages, in- 
cluding low net cost, nearly half the new 
policies issued go to present policyholders 
For a sound review of your security 
plans, call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 
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YOU CAN TRUST 


Let this seal be your guide to quality 
Imported by JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., N.Y. 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86.8 PROOF 





| @ Whenever you drive on ice or snow, 
you'll have better, safer traction with 
WEED AMERICAN V-Bar Reinforced 
| Tire Chains—the finest ever made. Their 
| V-Bars—with 288 or more steel gripping 
| points—are slanted left and right for 
balanced traction .... for surer,shorter, | 
| straighter stops. | 
} co WEED V-Bar Chains are made 
intentionally better by American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. In Canada: 
Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., 
' Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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AME: for Christmas 


Give the magazine you yourself read and 
enjoy every week —give the gift that’s 
easy and economical to give, and wonder- 
ful to get! 

Do your Christmas shopping right at 
your own desk, and save money by taking 
advantage of TIME’s Holiday Offer. 


Special Christmas Rates 


One subscription (your own, new or re- 
newal or one gift).........eeee0. $6.00 
Each additional gift only......... $4.50 
For your convenience in making out your 
TIME-for-Christmas list use the post- 
paid order form bound in this issue. 


ed by able Raymond (“Pete”) Brandt. 

Locally, the P-D’s editorials have pow- 
er as well as a sharp bite, often are bol- 
stered by the talents of Daniel R. (“Fitz’’) 
Fitzpatrick, probably the most widely re- 
printed editorial cartoonist in the U.S. 
(Time, June 22). But nationally, the 
P-D’s unpredictable behavior makes its 
editorials much less a power than its cru- 
sading news columns. Readers, who now 
think of the paper as the unwavering 
voice of New and Fair Dealism, forget 
that in 1936 the P-D supported Landon 
against Roosevelt. And when F.D.R. gave 
50 destroyers to Britain in the early days 
of World War II, the P-D screamed that 
he had become “America’s first dictator,” 
ran its editorial in full-page ads across the 
country. Nevertheless, in 1940 and 1944 
it supported F.D.R. again, After backing 
Dewey in 1948, it reversed its field last 
year and supported Stevenson, has been a 
persistent critic of the Republican Ad- 
ministration ever since. However, despite 
its editorial broken-field running, there is 
no turning back or sidestepping in the 
P-D’s journalistic traditions, which are a 
solidly entrenched family matter. Its con- 
tinuity is assured. Vice President and as- 
sociate editor of the P-D is Joseph Pulitz- 
er ITI, 40, Harvard (’36). And after him, 
there is four-year-old Joseph Pulitzer IV, 
already earmarked for his family’s news- 
paper. Says “J.P.” III: “The P-D tradi- 
tion is much bigger than any individual.” 


The Colonel & the Dolls 


The Chicago Tribune, whose daily cir- 
culation has slipped about 20% in the last 
seven years from 1,076,045 in 1946 to 
885,840 this year, decided to try an old 
circulation stunt to boost its sales. The 
plan was to give away free dolls for every 
three new subscriptions to the paper. But 
the circulation men reckoned without the 
Trib’s aging (73) Colonel Robert Ruther- 
ford McCormick, who huffily frowned on 
the idea as undignified for the “World's 
Greatest Newspaper.” The circulation 
men gently persisted, suggested that the 
dolls were really quite handsome, and 
urged the Colonel to descend from his 
tower office and take a look at samples. 
Grudgingly, the Colonel agreed; how- 
ever, he made a slight mistake. 

Instead of getting off on the second 
floor, where the Trib’s circulation depart- 
ment is, he got off at the ad department on 
another floor. At the desk in front of the 
elevator sat a receptionist who had never 
exchanged a word with the Colonel be- 
fore, though she well recognized his com- 
manding presence. “Where are the dolls?” 
asked the Colonel sternly. Knowing noth- 
ing of the dolls, but thinking of the sea of 
empty desks around her, the flustered re- 
ceptionist blurted out: “They've all just 
gone to lunch.” Rank impertinence, the 
Colonel later thundered to his aides: off 
with her head. But later he calmed down, 
agreed not to fire the receptionist and 
| approved the circulation plan. Last week 
the results of the Colonel’s approval were 
apparent in the 7rib’s Christmas season 
ads for its doll giveaway: “A REALLY 
GREAT GIFT IDEA.” 
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THE THEATER 





New Revue in Manhattan 


John Murray Anderson's Almanac 
(music & lyrics by Richard Adler & Jerry 
Ross), by falling into the class of the big, 
bountiful revue, also falls into a kind of 
trap. What is good about the show is the 
sort of sketches, spoofs, monologues and 
comedians that make for a pert, sassy, 
intimate revue. The minute the Almanac 
begins to doll up in diamonds and pearls, 
it begins to get dull. The whole thing 
seems like trying to pull off a gay, bo- 
hemian party in a state dining room. 

Pacing the comedy are two attractive 
newcomers to Broadway: England's well- 





HERMIONE GINGOLD 


rc ST ; jen 
For half the money, twice the fun. 


known Hermione Gingold, a grand-man- 
nered low comedienne, and New England's 
Billy De Wolfe. The two of them team up 
to perfection in a hilarious sketch about 
an elderly grand dame’s imaginary dinner 
party, where the butler gets wildly drunk. 
The show also offers a bright young mono- 
loguist, Orson Bean, and a very funny 
Drama Quartette treatment of Mickey 
Spillane. 

Whenever the Almanac abandons hu- 
mor for something lyrical or high-toned, it 
seems printed in painfully small type. 
Beyond some admirable show girls, there 
is very little show. There are assorted 
numbers concerning Pierrots and Ziegfeld 
bridal processions. There is nothing in 
the least spectacular about the dancing 
and there is something downright dismal 
about most of the songs. By spending 
half the money, the show would prob- 
ably have proved twice the fun. 
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How TRANSITE 


the 


water main 


keeps water clean 
and rust free 


Made of asbestos and cement, 
Johns-Manville Transite Pipe re- 
sists corrosion... climinates a prev- 
alent cause of rust found in many 
water systems. In thousands of com- 
munities Transite* water mains are 
maintaining clean pure water from 
pumping station to consumer. These 
advantages and Transite’s long life 
bring important savings to taxpayers. 
Because Transite Pipe is nonmetal- 
lic, its interior surface will not build 
up tubercular deposits. Its flow capac- 
ity stays high, cuts pumping costs. 
Moreover, the joints in a Transite 
system stay tight, remain sanitary, will 
not support bacterial growth. 
Transite Sewer Pipe cuts costs, 
too, because of its high flow capacity 
and quick assembly. It is rugged, cor- 
rosion-resistant, It is easily handled, 
rapidly installed, minimizing annoy- 
ances of torn-up streets. Tight, flexible 
couplings keep out unwanted ground 














water, reducing treatment costs. For 
more details write Johns- Manville, Box 
60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Transite is a Johns-Manville 
registered Trade Mark 
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MUSIC 





Lennie at La Scala 


Conductor Leonard Bernstein was in a 
swivet. Traveling in Italy, he had agreed 
to conduct a regular performance of 
Milan’s proud La Scala opera, a thing 
which no American had ever done before. 
He had five days in which to learn the 
score—Luigi Cherubini’s Medea—but he 
had never conducted grand opera in his 
life and never even heard of Cherubini’s 
Medea. To make things worse, he had a 
case of bronchitis. Finally, the score with 
which he had to work dated from 1797, 
and, like most old books, it gave off dust 
—to which Bernstein is allergic. 

Nevertheless, the rehearsals went well. 
“The orchestra and I learned the opera 
together,” he says. Opera authorities gave 
him every break, canceled a conflicting 
rehearsal of Rigoletto to give him more 
time. A few hours before his curtain last 
week, Lennie was gripped by sinusitis, but 
La Scala medicos fussed over him, and the 
35-year-old maestro apparently thrived 
on their treatment. 

Once the curtain was up, he was the old 
assured Lennie: he bounced athletically, 
contorted his features in the dramatic pas- 
sages, let his face relax to an expression of 
drugged bliss in the lyric ones. He sang to 
himself and punctuated the more stirring 
moments with hoarse growls. 

The results were fine. Out ‘of a rather 
stiff and unremarkable score," With few 
melodic arias and a mediocre book, Con- 
ductor Bernstein produced a lively and 
dramatic show..At the end, whitestied 





Milanese.cheered up half a dozen curtain 
calls for leading Soprano Maria Callas and 


James F, Coyne 
Conpuctor BERNSTEIN 


Growls in the pit. 
58 





Bernstein, leaned into the orchestra pit to 
compliment the musicians, and filed out 
into the plush lobby gesticulating to each 
other like conductors. The’ critics chimed 
in. Bernstein, wrote top Critic Giulio 
Confalonieri, is “absolutely predestined 
to music.” Milan’s eminent Corriere della 
Sera called him “indisputably brilliant.” 
One of few sour notes came from an 
elderly admirer: “He’s an American? Oh, 
too bad.” 

For Lennie Bernstein, the enthusiasm 
was gratifying, but it also aggravated his 
old problem: whether he is a conductor, 
composer, pianist, or some workable com- 
bination of one or more of these. Opera 
makes a new distraction. “I’m fascinated 
by it,” he says. With a leave of absence 
from his chores at Tanglewood promised 
for this summer, he thinks he may go back 
to Europe and write a “real big opera.” 
He is quite sure he could resist-the dis- 
traction of podium and keyboard, if 
only because it is harder to_make flying 
trips now that the Bernstein ménage in- 
cludes wife, child and governess. The only 
trouble is, he says, “when you’re conduct- 
ing, you itch to compose, and when you're 
composing, you itch to conduct.” 


Out of the Rut? 


Ever since the stern party-line decrees 
of five years ago (Time, Feb. 23, 1948), 
Soviet composers have been avoiding “for- 
malism” and trying to write music that 
even committees of commissars could un- 
derstand.*, Now it looks as if the party 
line may Be switching key again. In the 
journal SovresMusic, top-ranking Com- 
poser Aram: (Sabre Dance) Khachaturian 
calls the system of having committees 
review and pass judgment on new music 
a disaster and adds, “Let time and the 
public judge.” Excerpts: 

“*Monumental’ works [have been] com- 
posed for choirs and grand orchestras— 
and with nothing in them! One had to put 
up with it just because the title had 
something about ‘Love for the Soviet 
Homeland’ or “The Struggle for Peace’ 
and ‘Friendship of the Nations.’ But in 
the end, life itself gave a proper apprecia- 
tion of these works—they were thorough- 
ly forgotten in no time... 

“There must be no more of this rotten 
practice of bureaucratic interference . . 
Criticism, by all means. But let’s have no 
more ‘directives’ from our bureaucrats 
with their constant worry about being on 
the safe side . . . let the artist find the 
solution to his creative problems himself, 
in the light of those vital tasks with which 
the party has confronted us all... I 
even think that certain works that have 
been turned down by the Composers’ Un- 
ion should be printed and performed... 
We must get out of the rut.” 











% Especially to be avoided: 
sonance and discord,”’ 2) 
ological combinations that 
cophony,” 3) anything sounding like the “bour- 
geois” contemporary music of Western Europe 
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turn music into ca- 








Enok Skav 


SopRANO FLAGSTAD 
Tears in the twilight. 


Songs of Goodby 


She was a slender girl of 18 when she 
first walked onto the stage of Oslo’s Na- 
tional Theater to make her operatic debut 
in d'Albert’s Tiefand., She had only a 
small voice, but agreed that its 
quality was pleasing and that she 
“very musical.” After that she made rapid 
strides, and the world beyond Oslo in- 
evitably heard of Kirsten Flagstad. Last 
week, 40 years to the day after her debut 
and after one of the great operatic ca- 
reers of the 20th century, Soprano Flag- 
stad sang goodby on the same stage. 

She three songs by Norway's 
Composer Edvard Grieg. followed by 
Isolde’s Liebestod from Tristan and the 
last scene from Gétterdémmerung. At the 
end, the international audience rose and 
shouted for a full five minutes while Kir- 
Flagstad curtsied and smiled with 
tears in her eyes. 

Her decision to retire at 58 had been 
made after the war, when she came out 
of semi-retirement in Norway to return 
to opera and the world’s concert stages. 
She wanted to quit while she was still in 
top voice, she said. Besides, she was just 
plain tired of public life. She wanted to 
retire to her big house in Kristiansand, 
on the southern coast of Norway, and 
sing only when she felt like it. 

Her Oslo listeners hated to see her go, 
and many of them felt that her voice was 
as beautiful and sumptuous as ever. But 
Kirsten Flagstad had made up her mind. 
She finished with the last notes of one of 
her most famous roles, ending with Briinn- 
hilde’s portentous words: 


critics 
was 


chose 


sten 


The twilight of the gods draws near... 
Siegfried! Siegfried! See! Sweetly your 
ts you. 


wife gree 


“This is definitely my farewell,”’ said 
Flagstad. “From now on I am a private 
person.” 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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IS YOUR. PRODUCT IN THEIR. PLANS ’2 





Higher incomes, a higher standard of living, new leisure time, and new social 
patterns have changed consumer needs and desires radically in recent years. 
Today consumers are demanding new kinds of products—“modern products for 
modern living”—mostly unknown or in primitive form ten, twenty years ago. 

This tremendous demand for new and better products is leading alert 
manufacturers to take a continuing second look at their products . . . and the 
materials from which they are made. For example, modern research by Monsanto 
constantly provides industry with new plastic materials with which to keep one- 
jump ahead of rapidly-changing consumer demands. 

In the past year alone, Monsanto has added 20 new formulations to its 
“big family” of high-quality plastic raw materials. Perhaps one of these—or 
another Monsanto plastic—can help you, too, produce better, faster selling prod- 
ucts at lower cost. Write today for full information. Also, send for Monsanto's new 
report to management: “Outside Design influence Sets Style of Consumer Items.” 
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Please send me your new management report 
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Co.tector GILcREASE & PorTRAIT* 
Also a commission for Paul Revere. 


Big Deal 

One of the biggest art deals in recent 
years is in the making. It involves the 
transfer of the enormous Gilcrease collec- 
tion of Americana (Time, June 27, 1949) 
from the Thomas Gilcrease Foundation at 
Tulsa to public ownership and a new 
museum in Claremore, Okla. 

The hoard of paintings, manuscripts 
and other valuable art objects, valued 
variously at $4,000,000 to $8,000,000, rep- 
resents 40 years of dedicated collecting by 
Thomas Gilcrease, 63, part Creek Indian, 
who struck it rich after oil was discovered 
on the 160-acre Gilcrease tribal allotment 
in 1906. Proud of his Indian blood, Tom 
Gilcrease set out to assemble a monument 
to the American past, and over the years 
collected examples of the best works of 
the painters of the U.S. frontier: George 
Catlin, Frederic Remington, Charles Rus- 
sell and some 250 others. He also bought 
masterpieces by Homer, Whistler and Sar- 
gent, and a collection of pre-Columbian 
gold work. Among his 70,000 books and 
manuscripts are a copy of the Declaration 


* Comanche Chief Quana Parker, painted in 1880 
by Artist Henry Cross (Time, Jan. 19), famed 
19th century painter of the wild West. 
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of Independence signed by Benjamin 
Franklin, the first letter ever written from 
the New World to the Old (by Christo- 
pher’s son Diego Columbus), the original 
of a letter commissioning Paul Revere as 
a messenger for the Boston Committee 
of Safety. 

All of this cost Gilcrease a mint of 
money, and despite a handsome income 
from his oil wells, he found his founda- 
tion in debt this year to the tune of 
$2,200,000 for items acquired but not yet 
paid for. One day last month Gilcrease 
went to Claremore to visit the Will Rogers 
Memorial, dropped into a curio shop run 
by Claremore’s Mayor Jim Hammett. Gil- 
crease told Hammett his tale of financial 
woe. Hammett saw a chance to get the 
Gilcrease collection for Claremore, helped 
get together a group of influential Okla- 
homans, headed by Governor Johnston 
Murray, in a nonprofit corporation to take 
over the collection as a public trust. 

The corporation launched a $3,000,000 
bond issue, of which $2,200,000 will be 
used for the foundation's debts, the rest 
to start a new museum in Claremore. 
Governor Murray went on the radio to 
ask the public to subscribe $100,000 im- 
mediately to meet pressing needs, and by 
last week, $50,000 had been pledged or 
was in hand, Gilcrease himself plans to 
move from Tulsa to Claremore, to serve 
as director of the new museum. Anxious 
only to keep his collection together, Gil- 
crease was delighted with the prospect. 
Said he: “I set up [the collection] for the 
benefit of the people. It has value only 
when held intact for... the people.” 





Two for Pinocchio 

The most famous son of Collodi, an 
outlying district of the Tuscan town of 
Pescia, was a mischievous, woodenheaded 
youngster named Pinocchio. Ever since 
Author Carlo Lorenzini, writing under the 
pen name of Carlo Collodi, created Pinoc- 
chio 73 years ago, the impish antics of 
the bad puppet who became a good boy 
have delighted children the world over. 
Two years ago, Pinocchio added another 
measure to his fame. Professor Rolando 
Anzilotti of the University of Florence 
defeated his Communist opponent in the 
race for mayor of Pescia by promising 
that, if elected, he would see to it that a 





Dovid Lees 
Scuctptor Greco & STATUE 
Also a magic quadrangle. 


suitable statue to Pinocchio was erected 
in Collodi. 

After he was installed as mayor, Anzi- 
lotti set about fulfilling his promise. He 
raised $17,000 by popular subscription, 
put aside $2,400 as prize money, and in- 
vited artists from all over Italy to sub- 
mit designs for the Pinocchio memorial. 
Tempted by so grand a prize (1,500,000 
lire), 84 sculptors and architects sent 
in projects: merry Pinocchios, realistic 
Pinocchios, sad Pinocchios, surrealist Pi- 
nocchios. Last week the prize jury an- 
nounced its decision: it would split the 
award money between Painter Venturino 
Venturi and Sculptor Emilio Greco, build 
not one but two Pinocchio memorials. 

Prizewinner Venturi, 35, a specialist in 
murals, submitted a plan for a “magic 
quadrangle’’—a court enclosed by a wall 
of varying heights on which would be col- 
ored mosaics representing scenes and char- 
acters from the Pinocchio story. Sicilian- 
born Sculptor Greco's entry was a tall 
semi-abstraction showing the Good Fairy 
pulling Pinocchio from a tree trunk with 
a great bird hovering above them. When 
cast in bronze, Greco's figure will stand a 
little away from Venturi’s magic quad- 
rangle on the grounds of Collodi’s state- 
liest 18th century villa. 


PUBLIC FAVORITES (33) 


HE most popular painting in the sizable collection of the 

Des Moines Art Center is the late George Wesley Bellows’ 
Aunt Fanny (opposite), and her box-office appeal is well de- 
served. In the wrinkled skin and watchful eyes of the brisk old 
lady Bellows has reflected the feeling of affection tinged with 
awe that almost everyone has about a favorite aunt. 

The artist's own aunt was Elinor (“Fanny” was a nickname) 
Smith, his mother’s sister, who lived with the Bellowses when 
George was a child. Aunt Fanny, who had no children of her 
own, helped keep the house spick & span, saw to it that young 
George was always dressed in starched tidiness. She even taught 
him to whistle while he was still in his baby carriage. In middle 
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age, Aunt Fanny married and moved to California, but in 1920, 
when she was over 70, she came on a visit to her nephew’s 
home in Woodstock, N.Y. There she returned to her old ways 
of scrubbing and washing everything spotlessly clean, and it 
was at this time that Bellows, by then a successful artist, paint- 
ed his reverent portrait of her. 

The paint was hardly dry when a wealthy Des Moines con- 
tractor and art collector named James S. Carpenter bought 
the picture and hauled it off to his Iowa home (the Des 
Moines Art Center paid his widow $12,000 for it in 1941). 
When Bellows heard about the purchase, he exclaimed: “Where 
is the man who bought it? I want to kiss him on both cheeks.” 
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ONE GIANT SOURCE ... for your forged parts! 
That's Kropp, with the world’s most complete 
forging facilities. Your parts design may 
require drop, upset, press or flat die work. 
Kropp engineers will quickly outline the proper 
and most economical way to forge them. 
For experienced engineering help and an 
estimate of cost, simply mail us your blueprints 
or contact the nearest Kropp representative. 
Whether you need rough, semi-finished or finished 
forgings or a complete planning and fabricating service, 


Kropp is the one giant source that serves you best. 


FORGE COMPANY << 


CHICAGO S50, ILLINOIS 





SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., MELVINDALE, MICHIGAN 
KROPP ENGINEERED PRODUCTS, CICERO, ILLINOIS 





SPORT 
All-Round Otto 


As a boy, Otto Graham made a name 
for himself in the junior music circles of 
Waukegan, IIl., where his father was 
(and is) a high-school music director. 
In addition to piano and violin, which he 
still plays, Otto learned the oboe, English 
horn, French horn and cornet. Otto also 
had other talents which his father, an old 
semipro pitcher, approved and encour- 
aged. He won high-school letters in foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball, found time 
to play tennis and golf and win awards in 
Junior Olympic track and field events 
around Chicago. 

At 32, Otto Graham is as busy as ever, 
and even more successful. He is 1) the 
star quarterback of the Cleveland Browns, 
2) the star of his own thrice-weekly 
TV show, At Home with the Grahams, 
3) a salesman and assistant branch man- 
ager for the Manufacturers Life In- 
surance Co., 4) a salesman-distributor- 
stockholder in a gift-package company, 
5) a successful author (Otto Graham, 
T Quarterback), and 6) one of the busiest 
and most civic-minded speechmakers in 
the Cleveland area. 

Pass Champion. Though he manages to 
sell half a million dollars worth of insur- 
ance a year, and though his chatty TV 
show has a high local audience appeal, 
Graham’s football feats, a6 he well knows, 
are his main asset. Last week, after clinch- 
ing their fourth straight division title in 
the National Football League with their 
tenth straight victory, the Browns gave 
Graham a well-deserved day off. But just 
to keep the crowd happy, Coach Paul 
Brown put husky (6 ft. 1 in., 195 Ibs.) 
Quarterback Graham in the game for a 
few plays. 

The results 
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CLEVELAND’s GRAHAM 
At home, the violin. 
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Guarp Ramsey, Coacn Rupp, Center HAGAN 
This year, vengeful figuring. 


straight pass completions good for 116 
yds. Though no one was threatening 
Graham’s position as the league’s top 
passer, the exhibition served as a reminder 
that Graham leads the N.F.L. in passing 
yardage (2,481), in average gain per pass 
completion (16.3 yds.), and in percentage 
of completions (65). 

Stitches Don't Hurt. Graham, says 
Coach Brown (who converted Otto from 
Northwestern single-wing halfback), “is 
the first to admit how much he must de- 
pend on the work of other players.” The 
other players, in turn, depend on Graham, 
During a tight game with the San Fran- 
Forty-Niners earlier in the 
son, Graham suffered a severe face gash 
(only his second injury in eight years of 
pro ball). The wound required 15 stitches, 





cisco sca- 


but Graham went back into the game, 
completed nine of ten passes, and the 
Browns finally won, 23-21. Next night. 





Graham was back on his TV show, band- 
aged face and all. Characteristically, he 
begged newsmen: “Don't represent me as 
a corny exhibitionist with a show-must- 
go-on attitude. Just explain that my 
mouth hardly hurts at all.” 

Last January, while Graham and his 
wife were in Los Angeles for the pro bowl 
game, their youngest child was taken ill 
ind died before the Grahams could get 
home. “It set me thinking,” Otto 
‘It was the first adversity that ever hit 
me. Until then, the worst that had ever 
happened to me was to have a pass in- 
ter¢ epted. It gave me a more serious out- 
look. Now, I just want to keep busy.” 


says. 


Kentucky Comeback 

Adolph (“The Baron”) Rupp, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky's basketball coach, is 
not a modest man. When asked to explain 
Kentucky's court Rupp has a 
ready reply: “That's easy. It’s good coach- 
ing.”” Though Rupp’s answer may affront 
rival coaches, the record backs up his con- 


success, 


tention. In Rupp’s 23 coaching years 
Kentucky teams have won more than 85% 
of their games, 14 Southeastern Confer- 
ence titles, three N.C.A.A. championships, 
one National Invitation Tournament, one 
Olympic title. Unhappily, some of the 
Olympians were caught taking bribes 
(Time, May 12, and the N.C.A.A. 
suspended Kentucky all last season. Last 
week Kentucky came back with a bang. 
In a preseason speech, Rupp had wise- 
cracked that his idle champions were the 
nation’s only “undefeated” team last sea- 
son. “Since we have this wonderful record 
to live up to, I’m just going to turn my 
boys loose and let them live up to it.” 
Against Temple University’s first-class op- 
position, Rupp’s team ran wild to an 86-<09 
victory. Chief star of evening: All-Ameri 
ca (1952) Co-Captain Cliff (“The Cat 
Hagan, whose 51 points broke a South- 
eastern Conference scoring record.* 
Perfectionist Rupp thought his boys 
did “right well in their debut,” then had a 
sudden coachly afterthought: “We didn’t 
play nearly as well as we are capable.” 
How good is Rupp’s team? In pre- 
season polls, U.S. basketball coaches 
ranked Kentucky No. 2, after Indiana 
last season’s N.C.A.A. champion. Main 
reasons for the high ranking: 1) Coach 
Rupp himself, 2) Spring-legged Cliff Ha- 
gan of Owensboro, Ky., one of the short- 
est major college (6 ft. 4 in.) centers and 
one of the game's 
(21.6 points average 
Frank Ramsey of 
6 ft. 3 in. guard and 
specializes in intercepting passes and scor 
ing on driving layup shots. 
Next to Hagan and Ramsey in team 
scoring is Forward Lou Tsioropoulos of 


1952) 


most prolific scorers 
), and 3) Co-Captair 
Madisonville, Ky., a 


floor leader who 
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Lynn, Mass., the third senior on the squad, 
who made a big impression in Kentucky's 
intra-squad games during last year's ex- 
communication period. (More than 35,000 
loyal Kentuckians poured in to watch the 
four exhibitions.) The three seniors, now 
in their fifth year on campus, are the 
backbone of Rupp’s new team. 

Kansas-born Adolph Rupp has become 
a thoroughly transplanted Kentuckian, 
now owns four 200-acre farms where he 
| raises Herefords and tobacco. Recently, 
after onetime Governor (and ex-Baseball 
Commissioner) Happy Chandler  an- 
nounced he would run for governor again 
in 1955, Rupp was mentioned as a possible 
running mate, for the office of lieutenant 
governor, Rupp will neither confirm nor 
deny. “There have been efforts to bring 
me into the political picture,” he acknowl- 
edges. But of one thing Rupp is certain 
“T'll not retire until I win another 
N.C.A.A. championship.” Vengeful Ken- 
tuckians, still smarting (along with Rupp) 
from the N.C.A.A. ban, figure that this 
is the year. 


Scoreboard 

@ Sport attendance figures for 1953, re- 
leased last week, showed a drop of 1.7% 
for major-league baseball, with all eight 
clubs in the American League down from 


JUST SPEED YOUR SEASON’S GREETINGS iis S2cint (ose at 


and the transplanted Braves) doing bet- 
ter. Football, for the first time since the 
advent of television on a national scale. 
showed an increase: 2.05%. Biggest gain 
| of the year: harness racing, which, despite 
fall scandals, was up 20.2%. 
| @In Melbourne, Australian Miler John 
Landy, aiming for a world record four- 
minute mile, came within a breathtaking 
two seconds of it in 4:02, just six-tenths 
off Gunder Hagg’s record of 1945. Plainly 
discouraged, Landy said, “I've done as 
well as I can. I’m running for fun from 
now on, If I do the four-minute mile, it 
will be a fluke.” 
@ In the biggest baseball trade since Ralph 


No matter what else you do Pena Kiner went to Chicago, the Boston Red 


Sox gave up Pitcher Maurice McDermott, 


“ ” an 18-game winner, and Outfielder Tom 

° yf Umphlett, a .283 hitter, to the Wash- 

say Mery Christmas. ington Senators for hard-hitting (84 

R.B.I.’s) Outfielder Jackie Jensen. 

by TELEGRAM @ The U.S. Lawn Tennis Association re- 

leased its tentative national rankings, 

naming U.S. Champion Tony Trabert No. 

Special "Santagrams” 1, ahead of Wimbledon Champion Vic 

for the youngsters, Seixas. Top-ranked woman, for the third 

straight year: U.S., Wimbledon and Aus- 
ralian Champion Maureen Connolly. 

@iIn New York City, Welterweight 

Champion Kid Gavilan, who has his eye 

also on the middleweight title, won the 

Edward J. Neil plaque as Fighter of the 

Year. 

@ In Rocas de Santo Domingo. Chile, 

soldiers from nine nations showed up for 

the World Modern Pentathlon (riding, 

shooting, fencing, swimming, running) 

championships. Hungary's Gabor Benek 


, won individual honors; Sweden won the 
A Telegraphic Gift Money Order team title, followed by Argentina, Chile, 
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It Paid Off 


All his life, suave, curly-haired Eugene 
J. Carroll, 26, of Levittown, L.I., has been 
“looking for excitement.” He started out 
to be a doctor, but quit after two years’ 
pre-med at Brooklyn’s St. John’s Univer- 
sity because it was “too drab.” Finally, 
five years ago, Carroll found a career that 
suited him just fine. It took him to some 
of the top universities of the East. 

Not even his wife knew what he did. As 





Associated Press 
EUGENE CARROLL 
“Ah, Princeton...” 


a matter of fact, it sometimes seemed as 
if Eugene Carroll hardly knew himself. For 
no apparent reason at all, he would sud- 
denly decide to visit Brown University. 
Later, he would be off to the University 
of Maine, or would head for Harvard. But 
once on campus, Carroll knew exactly 
what to do. He had learned all about the 
habits of students—and the knowledge 
says he. “certainly paid off.” 

Sometimes he would pose as a student 
or an alumnus. Sometimes he would be a 
writer on “college affairs,” or a typewriter 
salesman. However he introduced himself, 
deans and janitors believed him, let him 
wander about the dormitories at will. But 
in five years, Carroll never wrote a single 
word or sold a single typewriter. “In- 
stead,” says he, “I stole them.” 

Working mostly on Saturdays, when 
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students and professors are apt to be at 
football games, Carroll also stole wallets, 
watches, jewelry. He took credit and iden- 
tification cards, used them to forge checks. 


The summer months were tough going | 


(“The slack season,” says Carroll), but 
he found that in the ordinary academic 
year he could show quite a profit. He spent 
an average of $soo to $800 a week. still 
had enough money left over to buy a new 
Chrysler, and to move his wife and five 
children into a new $10,000 home (paid 
for in cash), 

Last week Carroll made a mistake: 
when his wife told him that she was ex- 
pecting a sixth child, he stomped out of 
the house, saying, “I ought to do you in!” 
Mrs. Carroll called the police. When her 
husband returned, the game was up. 

Searching for weapons, the police found 
a garbage can with four wallets in it. Car- 
roll was wearing two wristwatches, one 
inscribed “Columbia,” the other, “Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.” The Chrysler 
was loaded with souvenirs from old Eli: 
two typewriters, a camera, $70 in cash. 

Last week, as he told his story, Carroll 
said that he had hit just about every top 
Eastern campus but one: his own alma 
mater. There were Villanova and Cornell 
as well as Harvard, Yale, Brown and 
Pennsylvania. At some time or other, Car- 
roll even ventured as far west as Chicago, 
“How about Princeton?” asked one of 
the detectives. “Ah. Princeton,” sighed 
Eugene Carroll. “One of my favorites.” 


Mr. Appleseed 


The museum officials of Kansas City 
were frankly baffled by the young man 
with the booming laugh. But they had to 
admit that he did seem to have a plan. 
The city had just become heir to a 74- 
room mansion, and 26-year-old John Rip- 
ley Forbes had driven all the way from 
Boston just to present a scheme for put- 
ting it to use. Working without pay (“un- 
til you can afford me”), Forbes raised 
$18,000, stocked the mansion with 160,- 
000 specimens of everything from butter- 
flies to a stuffed buffalo. By the end of 
four months, Kansas City had a flourish- 
ing natural history museum—and 1,000 
visitors a week. 

In the 14 years since then, John Ripley 
Forbes has repeated that performance so 
many times that he has become the John- 
ny Appleseed of the museum world. He 
has badgered millionaires, begged and bor- 
rowed exhibits, set up children’s museums 
from Portland, Ore. to Jacksonville. Fla. 
Last week. as visitors streamed into his 
new museum in San Jose. Calif., Forbes 
could chalk up No. 18. 

Lectures on Leave. The son of an 
Episcopal minister, Forbes started his first 
museum in his own attic in Stamford, 
Conn., often trotted over to ask the ad- 
vice of his famed neighbor, Naturalist Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday. He studied zoology 
and ornithology at the State University 
of Iowa and Bowdoin College, later be- 
came curator of a special natural history 
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Be Santa Claus... 
without a care 





Save temper, time, 
...Wear and tear 







Send cash by wire 
... anywhere 


Always in good taste... 
the nicest, most practical 
present of all! 





UNION 


\ 
\ *For your younger friends who know there is 

a Santa Claus, send Santagrams. straight 
from the North Pole, signed by “Santa Claus.” 
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... all fit into the same picture 


Billions of air bubbles per cubic foot are added to most concrete 
highways today. This “air-entrained” concrete stretches highway 
tax dollars by producing longer-life concrete that resists freeze- 
thaw damage and eliminates scaling caused by de-icing chemicals. 


These locked-in, disconnected air bubbles are created by an air- 
entraining agent added to the cement or concrete mixture. Though 
microscopic (about six ten-thousandths to three one-thousandths of 
an inch in diameter) they provide expansion chambers to relieve 
the destructive pressure exerted by the freezing of water which 
seeps into the capillaries in the concrete pavement. 


Introduced only 15 years ago, air-entrained concrete now is 
specified for all new concrete highways in 30 states and for some 
paving in 11 others. First air-entrained concrete was used only for 
pavements, but its greater durability and easier workability soon 
recommended it for other construction. Today it is being used 
more and more for structural jobs of all kinds. 

Air-entrained concrete is another example of how the research 
activities of the Portland Cement Association, often carried on in 
conjunction with other agencies, pay off in more durable, higher 
quality concrete and lower-annual-cost concrete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. j A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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collection in Stamford. While serving as 
an Army Air Corps sergeant in Alabama, 
he carried on his work. On days off, he 
managed to raise enough money for a 
museum in Geneva, Ala., spent his leaves 
lecturing and showing movies in schools. 

Over the years, Forbes’s National Foun- 
dation for Junior Museums, Inc. (former- 
ly the William T. Hornaday Memorial 
Foundation) has left its mark on scores 
of communities. In 1943, Forbes blew 
into Nashville, helped raise $15.000 to 
open a junior museum in an old stone 
house, started it off with exhibits from 
Manhattan's American Museum of Natu- 
ral History and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Then he moved on to Jacksonville, 
Fla. and Charlotte, N.C. 

Rats on Loan. In Fort Worth his mu- 
seum was so successful that the city de- 
cided to put up a $500,000 model build- 
ing. In Atlanta he organized a program by 


Robert Handsaker 
Joun RipLey Forses 
"Ever see an uninterested kid?" 


which hundreds of Scouts have learned 
about camping, handicrafts and the dan- 
gers of litterbugging and vandalism. In 
Sacramento, Calif., he not only started a 
museum but a pet library as well. Today, 
the museum keeps 237 hamsters, rats, 
snakes, guinea pigs, squirrels, rabbits and 
turtles which children can borrow for a 
week at a time. 

In his Sacramento bungalow, Forbes 
starts each day by feeding the birds from 
his kitchen window. Then he heads for 
the foundation office, or plans another 
whirl about the country to spread the 
foundation’s gospel of opening wide the 
doors of nature to children (“Did you 
ever see an uninterested kid in a junior 
museum?"). At 4o, Forbes is far from 
through. His present targets: museums in 
San Mateo, San Rafael, Fresno and Stock- 
ton, Calif.. and a $500.000 permanent en- 
dowment for the foundation. “If I were 
three people,” he says. “I couldn't get 
done what I want done.” 
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One of the greatest virtues of the famous Burroughs 
Sensimatics is their extreme flexibility and versa- 
tility. Thanks to the exclusive sensing panel feature, 
virtually any accounting job or combination of jobs 
can be handled ona single machine. Even beginners 
can quickly do expert work. That’s w hy so many of 
America’s —and the world’s —most able businesses 
favor Sensimatics to saye them time and money. 
Get the full story from your Burroughs branch 
office, listed in the yellow pages of the telephone 


book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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The Ralston Purina 
Company recently 
placed an order for 4 
Sensimatic Accounting 
~_ Machines in addition 
to the 16 machines it 
already has _ because 
“Sensimatics speed up 
the entire operation, 
, save money, and our 


operators like them.” 
ct" ee 


Based on very favorable 
results obtained in post- 
ing extensive inventory 
control records at sey- 
eral branch offices, 
Stokely-Van Camp, a 
leader in the canning 
industry, has installed 
Sensimatics in the 
home office to handle 
large volume accounts 
receivable operations. 















Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine has 
simplified accounting 
details and reduced 
costs by automatically 
computing, posting and 
writing monthly merit 
checks for Fram Corpo- 
ration, world’s largest 
filter manufacturer. 
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P. Ballantine & Sons, 
brewers of fine ale and 
beer, standardized their 
home office and branch 
accounts receivable 
records on Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines because of 
“great savings in time 
and in form cost.” 
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Using waterways as highways 
to better steel production 


Along the banks of the Ohio 
“La Belle Riviere” to the French ex- 
jlorer LaSalle—not far below Pitts 
yurgh lie the river docks of Weirton 
Steel Company, a major division of 
National Steel, pictured here by re 
nowned artist Peter Helck. 


Working 24 hours a day, great magnet 
and clam shell cranes unload the massive 
barges carrying coal and steel scrap 
... hoisting from each barge a cargo 
that fills from 15 to 20 gondola cars on 
the cliff above for transfer to the nearby 
Weirton mills. Here, too, come giant 
barges of different types bringing oil, 


gredients 


chemicals and other bulk 
essential to the steel-making 






process. 


America’s great inland waterways 
serve again as a highway for the trans 
portation of finished steel. National 
Steel’s products are delivered to cus- 
tomers along the 2,200-mile span trom 
Weirton down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico and on to 
Houston, Texas, 14 barge-days away. 
More than 3,500,000 tons of materials 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 





passed over the Weirton river docks in 
the past year, and the capacity of these 
handling facilities has been markedly 
increased by recent additions to keep 
pace with National Steel’s expanding 
steel production. 

Use of economical water transportation 
is another reason why National Steel 
has become recognized as an efficient 
producer of high-quality steel products 
... a leader in steel-making progress. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE \ ‘ f my 
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STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
r t n, W. Va. Wor arg rse, Mich. and T Haute, 


unufacturer Ind. Exclusiv anufa 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. q NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. ’ 
, Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- , wad allan. H Texas. W Ise - 
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Bank of America, with 538 branches in 
330 California communities, is the world's 
largest privately owned bank. Its shores — 
ore held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources 
{os of June 30, 1953): $8,017,573,360.54. 


Boosting your sales curve in California! 


Do you have 


a stake in the California retail market? If so, then you also have a direct 


interest in Bank of America’s Christmas Club savings plan. This year, at the peak of the 


holiday season, this plan will release more than 36 million dollars to thousands of spe- 


cial, thrifty depositors. Most of this money is spent in Christmas buying—for furniture, 


automobiles, home appliances, clothing, toys. This is banking that is boosting your 


sales curve in California. Itis banking that is Building California...Serving You! 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {8457482 ASSOCIATION 


» Bank of Amiricas iara. member of the Fadtrah Reserve Siyelims Onde Fadtrak Dipoet Srrurence Corporatiges 


—@ 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Repre- 
: New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich, Correspondents throughout the world. 
Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


SOPYRIGHT 2953, BANK OF AMERICA 


MEDICINE 


Up from a Count of Nine 


When the members of the American 
Academy of Dermatology and Syphilology 
met in Chicago last week, many thought 
that the time had come to drop the “and 
Syphilology” from the group’s cumber- 
some title. After all, penicillin has been 
knocking out syphilis right & left, and 
modern treatment (one to five shots) can 
easily be given by general practitioners. 
It looked as though syphilis no longer 
required the services of specialists, or even 
much attention. Some hospitals reported 
difficulty getting enough cases for long- 
term research. 

Before the week was well along, the 
specialists changed their minds. Syphilis, 
they heard, had gone down for a count of 
nine but is now up and swinging again. 
Reported Dr. John C. Cutler of the U.S. 
Public Health Service: in the last fiscal 
year, 15 states* and the District of Co- 
lumbia have reported increases in the 
number of cases of syphilis. 

One reason for the resurgence of syphi- 
lis is that wide publicity for quickie cures 
has made potential victims careless. Also, 
said New York University’s Dr. Charles 
R. Rein, federal and state funds for de- 
tecting and treating the disease have been 
cut back too fast. Some state laboratories 
are no longer making the wholesale, rou- 
tine blood tests that they used to make. 
The result is that many early cases are 
being missed, and will be neglected until 
they do perhaps lasting damage. 

Dr. Cutler summed it up: “We are still 
faced with a tremendous problem. . . of 
approximately 2,100,000 cases of untreat- 
ed or inadequately treated syphilis.” 





Historic Separation 

Two little girls named Nancy and Ellen, 
who live in a Cleveland suburb, had their 
first birthday last week and thereby set 
a medical milestone: they are the first 
Siamese twins known to have survived 
so long after an operation to - separate 
them. This is mainly because, unlike such 
famous Siamese twins as Chang and Eng 
and the Brodie brothers, they were joined 
by nothing more than skin and gristle. 

Obstetrician Hyatt Reitman of Cleve- 
land’s Mount Sinai Hospital had no rea- 
son to anticipate that their mother, aged 
27, was going to bear joined twins. X rays 
had shown that they could move freely in 
the womb, sometimes lying head to head, 
sometimes head to toes. But when the 
first baby was half delivered, Dr. Reit- 
man ran into trouble because the baby 
was pulling the second twin with her. 
Soon he saw why: they were joined at 
the base of the breastbone by a band of 
tissue half an inch wide, an inch and a 
half long. Forceps brought the second 
baby into the world. 


% Arizona, Connecticut, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia. 
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Nancy & ELLEN 
They learned to live apart. 


Prompt tests by Pediatrician Earl E. 
Smith showed that the joining band was 
composed mainly of cartilage. The twins 
did not share any vital organs or systems. 
So Surgeon Jac S. Geller swiftly cut them 
apart under local anesthesia (Tre, Dec. 
29). All that either of the blue-eyed girls 
has to show for the historic operation is a 
small scar. 


‘Where Can | Stay?" 


The elderly Negro woman who was re- 
ferred to Houston’s M.D. Anderson Hos- 
pital for Cancer Research posed a tougher 
problem for the social workers than for 
the doctors. She had cancer of the cervix. 
She was hundreds of miles from home, 


and needed a place near by to live for 
three months while she took regular X-ray 
treatments as an outpatient. Mrs. Edna 
Wagner, tireless and efficient director of 
social service at Anderson Hospital, shook 
her head: there was no suitable housing 
for such a patient in segregated Houston. 
But the woman had a son living in the 
city. Against her own better judgment, 
Mrs. Wagner told the patient to stay 
with her son’s family of four in a one- 
room apartment. 

Within six weeks, the patient was back 
and told Mrs. Wagner: “I’m going home. 
I’m causing trouble, crowding my son 
and daughter-in-law, and I’d rather die 
than cause trouble.” A few months later 
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Maurice Miller 


Hovuston’s EpNA WAGNER AT FuND-RalsInG BENEFIT 
They learned to help themselves. 
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| the neglected cancer had spread uncon- 
trollably, and she died. Says Mrs. Edna 


The criterion of good taste the world over,.. Wagner: “I told myself that this couldn't 
batt happen any more.” 
Yardley for men Profit from Song. It does not happen 


any more now, because Mrs. Wagner or- 
ganized an all-out effort by the Negro 
community to set up a 25-bed convales- 
cent home where Anderson Hospital’s Ne- 
gro outpatients can stay at little or no 
cost. Last weekend a thousand rich Ne- 
gro voices welled up in the Sam Houston 
Coliseum in the half-resigned, half-hope- 
ful words of favorite spirituals and hymns. 
Children pantomimed angels and devils, 
flowers and animals, while a_ narrator 
boomed James Weldon Johnson's words 
in The Creation and Listen, Lord. With an 
audience of 4,000 and a big advance ticket 
sale, there was a tidy profit of almost 
| $12,000 to underwrite the convalescent 
home for the next two years. There are 
< separate and similar accommodations for 
. ) English-speaking whites and still others 
for those of Mexican extraction. Last 
year more than one-fourth of Anderson's 
4,098 cancer patients were housed in the 
facilities organized by Edna Wagner. 

Though housing is often the most criti- 
cal, it is by no means the only problem 
that patients lay before Mrs. Wagner, a 
stocky, pink-faced woman of 42, and 
members of her staff. Since 90% of the 
tax-supported cancer hospital's patients 
are charity cases, drawn from all over 

e Texas, most are grievously ill when they 
fh ouvun a | arrive and are far from home or relatives. 
. f < \ 7 . They face long and perhaps uncomforta- 

Of : ble treatment. They do not know what 
to expect. 

Courage on the Plains. “We have to 
make the patient feel that the staff is in- 
terested in him as a person,” says Edna 
Wagner. “We explain that he may have 
several days of tests before the doctors 
decide on the treatment for his case. We 
may remind a wind-tanned cowpoke from 
Lubbock, who’s telling of the rugged old 
days on the plains, that he may need 
some of that same courage here. We have 
to reassure some, like the old Negro who 
said: ‘I ain't afraid of dying—I’m just 
afraid of suffering.’ ” 

Patients who speak Spanish but no 
English and cannot get used to American 
food posed a special problem. Now, each 
of them is allowed to have one bilingual 
member of his family stay in the home 
and accompany him to the hospital as 
interpreter, and cook Mexican-style dishes 
to the patient’s taste. 

A patient may face other crises: when 
the doctors decide on drastic surgery, 
when prolonged treatment breeds despair, 
or when the time comes to go home after 
a disfiguring amputation. On all such oc- 
casions, Mrs. Wagner's staff is busy with 
explanations and encouragement. 

When Mrs. Wagner was organizing the 
concert to support the Negro Convales- 
BY APPOINTMENT PURVEYORS OF SOAP TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI YARDLEY LONDON | cent Home, a community leader asked 

her: “Isn't this perpetuating segregation?” 

Louisiana-born Edna Wagner retorted: 

| “I’m not trying to settle the race prob- 

lem of the South—I’m not smart enough 

Makers and Distributors for U. S.A, Yardley of London, Inc., Mew York | for that. I’m trying to help sick people.” 
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RA years after “completion” 
we’re still building! 


The Gold Spike officially “‘completed”’ the first 
transcontinental railroad in 1869. But except for the right of 
way (and even some of that has changed ) there’s precious little 
left of the old Central Pacific, our parent Company. 


























Enough new track to span America 
Last year, for instance, we laid 1,732,859 new railroad ties 
and put down almost 64,000 tons of new rail—not to add new 
mileage, but just to maintain the mileage we had. Jn the seven 
years since the war, we’ve put down enough new track to span the 
continent from New York to San Francisco. Last year the main- 
tenance of our 13,300 miles of lines cost us over $92,000,000. 


A new diesel unit every two days 
But maintenance is only part of the job. Since the war, 
$646,000,000 has been invested in new equipment and other 
improvements for Southern Pacific. One result: a dieselization 
program that has given S. P. an average of about one new 
diesel unit every two days since World War II ended. 
These vast maintenance and improvement programs are part of 
S. P.’s continuing efforts to provide the Golden Empire (see map) 
with the finest freight and passenger service in America. 


Figures shown are for Southern Pacific and its affiliates in the Golden Empire. 
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BUSINESS 








WALL STREET 
Extra, Extra 


A flock of year-end dividends and a 
spate of extras were declared last week. 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. declared an ex- 
tra $1. New York Central upped its divi- 
dend so¢, and Polaroid Corp. gave stock- 
holders one new share for every two shares 
held. Despite the good news, the dreary 
wnarket slipped, under heavy selling of the 
tobacco stocks. In one day, the three big- 
gest tobacco stocks fell more than three 
points each as investors took note of 
1) published reports linking cigarette- 
smoking with lung cancer and 2) a slip in 
tobacco sales over the past few months. 
By week’s end tobacco stocks perked up, 
but this week slipped again, along with 
the Dow-Jones industrial averages. 

There was even less cheer in the broker- 
age houses themselves. Their employees, 
who pocketed as much as a month’s pay 
in bonuses last year, were headed for a 
thin Christmas. Many brokers this year 
will hand out nothing at all. 

While trading volume is running some- 
what ahead of the 313-million-share turn- 
over last year, brokers’ expenses have 
been rising even faster than commissions. 
As a result, on days when trading volume 
drops below 1,200,000 shares, many small- 
er brokers are hard pressed to make ends 
meet. So far this year, trading has fallen 
below this “pay point” on 85 days, and 
below 1,000,000 shares on 35 of them. 
The big 3,000,000-share days, enough of 
which strung together would print “Merry 
Christmas” on brokerage tickers, have oc- 
curred only twice. 


MANAGEMENT 
Scholarship Pool 


Many a company that would like to set 
up a scholarship fund either doesn’t know 
how or doesn’t think that its gift would 
be large enough to warrant the search 
needed to find deserving students. Last 
week Manhattan's Council for Financial 
Aid to Education* announced a made-to- 
order solution: a plan for corporations to 
contribute to a national scholarship com- 
mission, which would operate the biggest 
college-scholarship program ever set up. 
Said the council's president, Businessman- 
Educator Wilson Compton: “Since the 
council announced the opening of its New 
York offices last month, it has been 
swamped with inquiries about the need for 
helping educational programs.” Fully two- 
thirds of the inquiries have come from 
corporations, which can make scholarship 
contributions under EPT this year for as 
lite as 18¢ on the dollar. 

The plan calls for the program to start 
when enough money has come in for a 
minimum of 200 scholarships, although the 
number awarded may eventually run into 


# Among the backers: the Ford, Carnegie and 
Sloan Foundations. 
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the tens of thousands. The plan also calls 
for eventual screening of every high-school 
student in the U.S. through a series of 
tests, furnished by the commission and 
conducted by the schools, and personal 





United Press 
Epucator COMPTON 
A made-to-order solution. 


interviews conducted by state committees. 
It has also been proposed that names of 
high-ranking students be turned over to 
colleges and companies that have their 
own scholarship programs. All adminis- 
trative and other expenses of the com- 
mission will come from foundations, not 
from corporate gifts. 

The council hopes that the plan will go 
into effect before April 1, and that the 
first scholarships will be awarded next fall. 


SELLING 
Right Hand, Left Hand 


As an appliance dealer in Wilmington, 
Del., Phil Klein, 43, sells plenty of Gen- 
eral Electric products. Looking at his fine 
record of orders last month, G.E.’s supply 
company decided to honor Star Sales- 
man Klein; it gave him a free five-day 
trip to Havana. Five days later, another 
G.E. division took a look at Dealer Klein. 
The Small Appliances Division dis- 
covered that Klein was pushing sales by 
whacking 20% off “fair trade” minimum 
prices; it promptly got a court injunction 
to stop him from such selling. Confused 
by the pat from G.E.’s right hand and the 
slap from its left, Klein announced that 
from now on he would sell at “fair trade” 
prices, but he would donate 20% of each 
sale to any charity designated by the 
purchaser. By last week, donations had 
gone to twelve community charities and 
ten churches. “Anyway,” said Klein, “I’m 
going to sunny Havana for five days.” 


Santa under Glass 


N Boston’s Summer Street last week, 

an elderly woman gazed at a store 
window and said: “It’s the loveliest thing I 
ever saw.” Behind the glass, Jordan Marsh 
Co. had set up an orchestra of 14 tiny 
angels dressed in gold and white against a 
pastel-blue background; the blond leader 
tapped a baton, and his musicians lifted 
their instruments to the strains (record- 
ed) of Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite. 
The woman’s comment was heard often 
around the U.S. last week. For Christmas 
1953, retail stores had spent $30 million 
to turn their windows into a shopper's 
art gallery. 

No one wanted to be outdone. Shop- 
pers in Chicago, San Francisco, Manhat- 
tan and Atlanta saw some of the best— 
illustrated in color on the opposite page. 
In Dallas, a $35,000 display of art mas- 
terpieces—including 15th century French 
stone angels, a 16th century Dutch paint- 
ing of the Madonna and Christ Child— 
was borrowed from a Manhattan dealer 
and displayed by A. Harris & Co. After 
the fine art, shoppers could move on to 
Neiman-Marcus and see a $25,000 display 
of cherubs joyfully clanging cymbals and 
playing games under a pastel sky. 

Rudolph & Old Scrooge. Seattle’s Bon 
Marché pictured Christmas as it used to 
be in the Old World, with huge copies of 
German, Austrian and Italian toys. In 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop brought 
to life The Night Before Christmas, with 
sleeping children, animated sugar plums, 
Santa and his prancing steeds. In Denver, 
Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer wept 
giant tears at Daniels and Fisher Stores 
Co., and the May Department Stores Co. 
built Santa’s toy factory for the city’s 
youngsters. At Detroit’s J. L. Hudson 
Co., a delightful doll named Christmas 
Carol clutched a candy-striped Teddy bear 
on her visit to the North Pole. In other 
cities, there were kitchen angels busily 
preparing yuletide feasts, velvet and lace 
dolls in 1890 snowscapes, rosy-cheeked 
children scribbling letters to Santa, hand- 
some windows showing Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol, with lifelike figures of Tiny 
Tim, Bob Cratchit and Old Scrooge. 

U.S. Christmas displays have grown 
mightily since grandmother's day. One of 
the first big displays was in 1874, when 
Manhattan’s Macy's put a collection of 
dolls in its window instead of the usual 
holly-decorated merchandise. The window 
was a great success, and this year Macy's 
spent an estimated $75,000 to show what 
a white Christmas looked like in 18so. 
Other U.S. stores, which used to be con- 
tent with doggedly symmetrical flower 
vases and stilted mannequins, have picked 
up the idea, until today Christmas takes 
up an average 60% of retail store display 
budgets. Most stores do their own work, 
are busy months ahead of time. Those 
who want a custom job turn to the cluster 
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Christmas Windows: 
Stores Dress Up Again 


For Holiday Shoppers 


HE NATIVITY, in window of Carson Pirie Scott in Chi 
cago ispired by Giotto painting and shows St. Francis 
of Assisi (left), who made first créche in the 13th century. 


HAPPY HOLLY” is symbol of holiday spirit at The White 
House in San Francisco, Here Happy finds old toys in chest in 
ittic; in other scenes he repairs the toys for needy children. 


MOVING FIGURES enact traditional scenes of 
Rich’s Atlanta. I y includes carole 
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or window on Manhat- 
e-Christmas prayers. 
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of small firms which make a business of 
turning windows into wonderlands. 

The Violinist & the Pastry Cook. Two 
of the biggest are Chicago's Silvestri Art 
Manufacturing Co., which made the dolls 
for Lord & Taylor (opposite), and Man- 
hattan’s Staples-Smith Inc., which de- 
signed the Nativity scene for Chicago’s 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Between them, 
the two companies gross well over $2,000,- 
000 a year, serve nearly 100 stores around 
the U.S. Silvestri specializes in composi- 
tion mechanical dolls that cost up to 
$1,150 apiece ($18,000 for a complete set 
of 60) and can be dressed up to resemble 
a Viennese violinist or a French pastry 
cook. This year 37 stores and office build- 
ings from Manhattan to Miami will have 
Staples-Smith displays costing from $1,- 
000 to $75,000. Store owners credit the 
company and its president, Cecilia Staples, 
with some of the best windows yet de- 
signed. All are planned to the last ribbon, 
then built with every material from er- 
mine to gumdrops, popcorn and broken 
beer bottles to simulate amber. 


GOVERNMENT 


No Punishment for Success 
Almost six years after the Government 
filed an antitrust suit charging the Du 
Pont Co. with a monopoly in cellophane 
and cellulose packaging products, Federal 
Judge Paul Leahy dismissed the case. The 
record, Judge Leahy declared this week 
in a 381-page opinion, disclosed “not the 
dead hand of monopoly, but rapidly de- 
clining prices, expanding production, in- 
tense competition stimulated by creative 
research . . . and other benefits of a free 
economy. Neither Du Pont, nor any other 
American company similarly situated, 
should be punished for its success.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 
The Tariff Fight 


The tempo of the debate on foreign 
trade was stepped up sharply last week. 
With the time drawing closer for the Ran- 
dall Commission to submit its trade- 
policy recommendations, two trade or- 
ganizations turned in fat reports. And the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
headed by Detroit Industrialist John S. 
Coleman, submitted nine proposals for 
breaking down tariff barriers. 

Cause for Complaint? Though it took 
no position on foreign-trade policy, the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, in a 240-page report, told of stif- 
fening competition from abroad: imports 
of electrical machinery and equipment 
increased elevenfold between 1939 and 
1952, while exports only quintupled. In 
the first six months of this year imports 
increased by 50%, v. an export gain of 
only 9%. But the dollar figures showed 
that the industry has small cause for com- 
plaint: U.S. exports in 1952 totaled $616 
million, v. imports of $27 million. And 
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ers Eagle Lion Stu- 


dios, Inc., which has been ailing 
for years, will be the first movie stu- 
dio to convert entirely to TV. A West 
Coast syndicate (among the direc- 
tors: Oilman Edwin Pauley and Bro- 
ker Daniel F. Reeves, president of 
the Los Angeles Rams football team) 
bought Eagle Lion for $1,100,000, 
will change the name to First Na- 
tional Studios Inc. 


dag prices, which jumped from 77¢ 
to $1.83 a lb. after Korea, will 
be stabilized under a new plan just 
drafted by tin producing and con- 
suming nations. Plan calls for an in- 
ternational stockpile of up to 25,000 
tons which would be used to keep 
prices between 80¢ and $1.20 a lb. 
(present price: 86¢) by releasing tin 
in times of scarcity, buying it up in 
times of oversupply. The plan prob- 
ably won’t be okayed by the U-S., 
but it can go into effect anyway under 
the auspices of an international tin 
council if enough of the six produc- 
ing and 18 consuming nations agree. 


IONEER Air Lines, in trou- 

ble since it bought nine Martin 
transports and then couldn't afford to 
use them (Tre, March 30), will 
merge with Continental Air Lines 
for about $600,000 in cash and 65,000 
shares of Continental stock. 


Ot producers in the Williston 
Basin may soon have a pipeline 
to carry their crude oil to Midwest 
refineries. A committee representing 
eleven producers (among them: Shell 
and Socony-Vacuum) has asked the 
Shell Pipe Line Corp. to start stud- 
ies for a large-diameter line. 


HE silver-fox industry in Can- 

ada, whose sales dropped from 
$5,000,000 to $463,000 in 13 years, is 
trying to make a comeback. Breeders 
will soon kick off $75,000 campaign 
to popularize new styles, colors and 
name (probably Crystal Fox). 


OCA-COLA has finally won its 
four-year court battle with 
French winegrowers and mineral- 
water bottlers, who (along with the 
Communists) hinted that its secret 


imports are still only a tiny fraction of 
domestic output (about 4 of 1%). 

The Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association flatly opposed tariff 
reductions. It argued in its 200-page re- 
port that “tariff cuts would be a cruel 
deception to the American people because 
they wouldn’t begin to accomplish their 
proclaimed objective of ‘trade, not aid.’” 
A lower protective tariff. said the associ- 
ation, which includes Du Pont, Dow 
Chemical Co. and General Aniline & Film 
Corp., would cut back production of es- 
sential chemicals, halt expansion plans 
and force the industry to curtail its $204 
million-a-year research program. The in- 
dustry is itself the product of protective 
tariffs. said the report; it got its start 
when chemical imports from Germany 


formula contained harmful ingredi- 
ents. A Paris court threw the case 
out after experts said that Coke was 
“neither harmful, nor habit-forming, 
nor against the existing laws.” 


| B yh businessmen, taking a cue 
/ from Britain's trawler dealings 
with Russia (Timez, Dec. 7), are plan- 
ning a private mission to regain some 
of their former trade with China. 
Exporters, who anticipate tacit gov- 
ernment consent, say they will ship 
no strategic goods, hope to do busi- 
ness in textiles, industrial machines 
and railroad equipment. 


OUGLAS Aircraft, whose DC-7 

has just gone into transcontinen- 
tal service (Timez, Nov. 30), is build- 
ing a heavier DC-7B with 4,000-mile 
range (plus 16% fuel reserve) for 
ocean flying. Pan American has placed 
a $14 million order for seven, will 
put them into service in 1955, prob- 
ably to Europe and South America. 


pense, following the trend to 
super-deluxe models, will turn 
out a new Star Chief line in 1954 
only two inches shorter overall (213 
in.) than this year’s Cadillac, and 
priced to compete with medium- 
riced Buicks and Oldsmobile 88. 
eatures, besides fancier trim; new 
springs, higher horsepower (up to 
127), as much as 40 more trunk 
space and a driver’s seat with multi- 
ple adjustments. 


ELL Telephone Laboratories, 

Inc. has installed an experimen- 
tal booth in Boston’s South Station 
that has no conventional instrument 
—just a speaker and small micro- 
phone recessed in the wall, leaving a 
caller’s hands free to jot down notes. 


NITED Aircraft Corp., which 

makes both engines (Pratt & 
Whitney) and planes  (Chance- 
Vought), has decided to concentrate 
on engines because the combined 
business has put both divisions at a 
disadvantage in dealing with outside 
firms. If United stockholders approve, 
Chance-Vought will become a sep- 
arate comer and apply for a list- 
ing on the New York Stock Exchange. 


were cut off in World War I, and was built 
up by a postwar tariff policy. 

Special Assistance. On the other side. 
Free-Trader Coleman, who had already 
appeared personally before the commis- 
sion (Time, Nov. 9), offered his commit- 
tee’s detailed report. yrging that “total 
national interest” rather than special pri- 
vate interests be used to decide trade 
policies. Among its proposals: give the 
President the power to negotiate recipro- 
cal trade agreements to run for at least 
five years, eliminate the “Buy American” 
Act, simplify customs procedures, gradu- 
ally reduce tariffs and quotas. Elimination 
of all tariffs, the committe said (though 
not advocating it), would affect fewer than 
1% (215,000 to 465,000) of all U.S. 
workers. 
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E... must resort to all sorts of 
stratagems, artifices, illegal meth- 
ods, to evasions and subterfuges . . . 
to get into the trade unions, to re- 
main in them, and to carry on Com- 
munist work within them at all costs.” 
So wrote Lenin, and Communists 
obediently burrowed deep into U.S. 
labor unions in the ‘30s. Since then, 
the A.F.L. has cleaned house; by 1950, 
eleven Communist-run unions had 
been thrown out of the C.1.O. But 
Communist labor bosses, despite ex- 
posure of their Red ties by congres- 
sional committees, have managed to 
keep control of seven independent un- 
ions and of scattered locals within the 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. Altogether, these 
little Politburos still control some 500,- 
ooo members, or about 3% of all un- 
ion members, some of them in the 
nerve centers of U.S. industry. 
e 
The largest Red-run union, the 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America (U.E.), has con- 
tracts with hundreds of plants, in- 
cluding such giants as Westinghouse 
and General Electric, and has about 
100,000 members. More than a third 
of the workers in plants of Inter- 
national Harvester, which makes Gar- 
and rifles and Army trucks, are mem- 
bers of the Communist-bossed Farm 
Equipment-United Electrical Workers. 
The Red-dyed Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union has a strong hold on 
U.S. production of defense metals, 
from copper to uranium. Party-liners 
are in control of the American Com- 
munications Association, bargaining 
agent for 5,000 Western Union em- 
ployees in New York, and Commu- 
nist Harry Bridges’ 75,000 Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union could tie up West Coast 
and Hawaiian ports. 












































e 

Few of the members of these Red 
run unions are Communists them- 
selves; only the bosses are. Why then 
do loyal American workers keep them 
in power? The chief reason is that 
rank & filers really believe that their 
leaders deliver the goods. Attacks on 
their loyalty are brushed off as union- 
busting propaganda. 

Why do employers recognize a un- 
ion if they know that it is Commu- 
nist-controlled? Labor leaders have 
charged that some employers play ball 
with Communists in jurisdictional dis- 
putes to keep their workers divided, 
and General Electric once publicly 
stated that “we do not [have a] pref- 
erence” between a Communist union 
and a non-Communist one. But the 
big reason why Communist labor lead- 
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RED UNIONS 


How to Clean House 





ers stay in power is that, under the 
law, employers must treat Red-run 
unions exactly as they would any oth- 
er. Employers can fire workers for 
Communist activity, as General Elec- 
tric announced last week that it in- 
tends to do, but such a policy does 
not touch the Red labor leaders. 

_The Taft-Hartley Act attempted to 
break Communist control of unions 
by requiring officers of labor unions 
to sign non-Communist affidavits be- 
fore their unions could be certified as 
bargaining agents. This section in the 
law has been a flop. Officers of Com- 
munist-run unions have simply re- 
signed formally from the party, signed 
an affidavit, then continued their Red 
activities as before. Nevertheless, the 
NLRB has been ordered by the courts 
to take the affidavits at face value and 
to certify the unions. 

Two bills have been introduced into 
the Senate to enable the NLRB to 
de-certify Red-dominated unions as 
bargaining agents. Under both bills, 
if the Subversive Activities Control 
Board decided a union was Commu- 
nist-dominated, the NLRB would with- 
draw its certification. But Board ac- 
tion against Reds in the past has 
proved to be a cumbersome procedure. 

Moreover the C.1.O. is against any 
such law for fear it might some day be 
abused and be used to de-certify al- 
most any union. , 

e 

The Justice Department is also con- 
sidering 1) putting the names of Com- 
munist-run unions on the Attorney 
General’s list of subversive organiza- 
tions and barring companies with de- 
fense contracts from employing any- 
one who belongs to them, and 2) 
broadening the Government’s person- 
nel security program to cover workers 
in defense plants. But both procedures 
would penalize union members, most 
of whom are not Communists, but 
not touch their leaders. 

The best and simplest way to strip 
Communist labor bosses of their pow- 
er would be to empower the NLRB 
to look behind their affidavits and to 
withhold or revoke certification of 
their unions. The NLRB could also be 
empowered to determine to its own 
satisfaction whether a union’s nomi- 
nal officers are its actual leaders, de- 
certify it if the officers are only front 
men for Communists. The great vir- 
tue of this method is that it would lim- 
it the issue to the real truth or falsity 
of a union léader’s affidavit. All work- 
ers would have to do to get back their 
union’s bargaining privileges would be 
to elect new officers who are not Com- 
munists or Communist tools. 






BUSINESS ABROAD 


Fit for a Queen 


Rarely since her Coronation has Brit- 
ain’s Queen Elizabeth been photographed 
without earrings. Thanks to the quickness 
of English women to copy the Queen, 
Britain’s jewelers, long pinched by heavy 
excise tax (now 75%), are enjoying a 
new flush of prosperity. Sales of London's 
Cohn & Rosenberger. Ltd., one of Brit- 
ain’s largest earring manufacturers, have 
soared about 400% this year. So wide- 
spread is the earring fad that in Birming- 
ham, center of the trade. some factories 
have fallen nine months behind demand, 
and one has stopped making everything 
else to catch up. 

At first, stud and hoop earrings were 
the fashion; now it is pendants. Manu- 
facturers are taking no chances of missing 
the next turn of fashion, but they are not 
worried that earrings will ever go out of 
style. Reason: 30% of Britain’s earring 
wearers now have pierced ears, v. only 5% 
two years ago. At that time, Cyril Wil- 
kinson, an ear piercer, appeared on BBC's 
most popular television program, What's 
My Line? He told of piercing the ears of 
the Queen Mother, Queen Elizabeth, the 
Duchesses of Kent and Gloucester. Wil- 
kinson is now piercing ten times as many 
ears as he did two years ago, which de- 
lights the jewelers; women with pierced 
ears become permanent customers. 


The Japanese Sandmen 

In the middle of a gloomy, unheated 
factory building in Yokohama, a group of 
Japanese and American businessmen sol- 
emnly lined up last week behind a white- 
robed Shinto priest and faced a bright 
orange-colored power shovel. Waving 
branches of the sakaki (sacred tree) be- 
fore a makeshift altar, the priest intoned: 
“On this felicitous occasion, we pray for 
the continued magnanimity of the gods in 
showing favor to this undertaking.” 

With this ceremony, the first of a new 
line of earth-movers, excavators and pow- 
ered dump cars came off the assembly line 
in Japan. If the gods do look favorably on 
the enterprise, it will be because of the 
foresight of Julien R. Steelman, 47, pres- 
ident of Milwaukee’s Koehring Co., which 
supplied know-how and a small amount of 
capital, and Japanese Industrialists Toshio 
Doko and Hiroyuki Hayashi, heads of 
Ishikawajima Heavy Industry, which fur- 
nished most of the capital and a plant. 
Together they formed the Ishikawajima- 
Koehring Co., to provide Japan with the 
tools for some of its major construction 
projects, notably a vast hydroelectric pro- 
gram of the government. 

Choosing Partners. When the program 
was drawn up two years ago, it was only 
natural that Japan’s construction firms 
turned to Koehring Co. for equipment. 
Koehring provides much of the concrete- 
handling equipment for giant dams in the 
U.S. (the company’s estimate: 50% to 
90%), as well as earth-moving machines. 
But Steelman not only knew that it is 
best to build heavy equipment where it is 
going to be used, but that the Japanese 
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Big licks for sugar! 


Read how banks have helped 
the sugar industry satisfy 
America’s sweet tooth 


Like every other major American in- 
dustry, sugar needs the help of many 
outside agencies to put its product 
in the consumer’s hands. 

Among the most important are 
bankers, and here’s why. 


Sweet money 


Short-term bank loans (one of indus- 
try’s most convenient financial tools) 
back the sugar business through 
every step of planting, growing, proc- 
essing, transporting, storing, refining 
and distributing. 

Here’s how bankers help. 
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Bank loans frequently help sugar 
cane and beet growers put in their 
crops and meet the heavy harvest 
payroll. Bankers are called upon for 
loans during the short processing 
seasons. They also provide quick 
cash for transporting raw cane sugar 
to refineries. 

But the bankers don’t stop there. 

Wherever sugar goes, a bank loan 
is likely to follow. Wholesale distrib- 
utors of bulk sugar rely on bank loans, 
and candy makers, bakers, and many 
others need banks at one time or 
another for stocking sugar and 
merchandising sugar products. 


How you help 


Believe it or not, you are an impor- 
tant person in all these sugar loans. 
Specifically, it’s your money—the 


money you invest or deposit in your 
bank that builds up a kitty big 
enough to help American industry 
when it wants ready cash on short- 
term conditions. 

When banks put your money to 
work everyone benefits. Putting 
money to work provides jobs for men 
and women, thereby helping to sta- 
bilize the whole economy and main- 
tain the standard of living for all. 

So much for bankers and sugar, 
except to say that apropos of the 
candy cane above, the Chase Nation- 
al Bank wishes everyone a very 
Merry Christmas! 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corperation) 
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lacked dollars for large-scale imports. 

So he decided to go into business with 
Ishikawajima, which had built engines for 
Zero fighters during the war, and post- 
war had switched some of its machines 
into the manufacture of textile machinery. 
Koehring Co. took one-fourth of the stock 
in the new company and a royalty of 5% 
on gross sales. In return, it gave its tech- 
nical help, and undertook to train Japa- 
nese technicians in the U.S. Since then, 
the company has turned out $1,000,000 
worth of cement-handling equipment, in- 
creased its backlog to $700,000. 

Changing Designs. The huge earth- 
moving projects planned by the Japanese 
should assure the magnanimity of the gods 
for years to come. The hydroelectric- 
program Ci ulled for adding 3,900,000 kilo- 
watts in five years (equal to 36% of Jap- 
anese capacity at that time), by building 
new dams as well as replacing low dams 
(that become useless when river waters 
are low) with high dams. The government 
also has a $1 billion roads program and 
plans for a new Tokyo reservoir that will 
require the sixth highest dam in the world 
and the biggest in the Orient (480 ft. 
high, 1,122 ft. long). 

To help in these and other projects, the 
Japanese government has approved 293 
technical-assistance agreements, 95% of 
them with American firms. But Koehring’s 
is the first in the field of earth-moving 
and cement-handling machines. The Japa- 


nese business should eventually mean a 


sizable increase in the Koehring Co.’s 
sales, now running about $26 million a 
year (1952 net: $1,139,991). 





For their part, the Japanese are happy. 
Says Hayashi, managing director of the 
plant: “They are most understanding and 
are ready to work out new specifications 
to fit our needs. This has really amazed 
us, since most American or other foreign 


firms do not like to change. specifications 
to meet Japanese demands.” 





INDUSTRY 
On the Hook 


Only a few years ago the salmon indus- 


try in the Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
was a booming, $100-million-a-year busi- 
ness. Now it is gasping and dying. Last 
week salmon fishermen estimated that 
sales in 1953 will drop to $55 million, and 
that this year’s catch will be the second 
smallest in 40 years. 

At emergency meetings from Seattle to 
Ketchikan, worried canners frankly placed 
the blame squarely where it belonged— 
on the industry itself. Said Vance Sut- 
ter, president of the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries: “We got out on a comfortable 
limb—shortsightedly and blithely. Now 
the limb’s been sawed out from under 
us, and most of the time we wielded 
the saw.” 

Sutter's own Fidalgo Island Packing 
Co., which used to can more than 100,000 
cases annually (value: as high as $2,500,- 
ooo), will turn out only 45,000 cases this 
year, and Sutter wonders if even all of 
that number can be sold. He alone figures 
to lose $450,000, and the others—Pacific 
American Fisheries, Libby-McNeil & Lib- 
by, A. & P.’s Nakat Packing Corp., Del 
Monte Brand's Alaska Packers Associa- 
tion—have all been hit hard. The industry 
expects to lose close to $15 million, To 
top it all off, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion last month accused 43 packers and 
eleven labor unions of conspiring to fix 
prices. FTC also charged that negotiation 
of raw-fish prices between the unions and 
packers has resulted in exorbitant retail 
prices to consumers. 

Production. The industry can trace its 
trouble back before World War II, when 
salmon was king of the market, selling al- 
most 9,000,000 cases v. Only about 3,000,- 
000 cases of tuna, the nearest competitor. 
During the war, the demand, with the 
Government buying 80% of the catch, 


Hideo Nakoyama 


PartNerS Doxko, STEELMAN & HAYASHI 
From foresight and the magnanimity of the gods. 
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Salmon Slide 








ELA 


EMPLOY skal 


Nf {Thousonds of workers) 


P 
(16-07. can of 
pink sotmon) 


Tempo- 
the pack- 
shrugged off 
climbing costs, left it up to the brokers 
who sold the catch to keep up consumer 
interest in salmon. 

After OPA ceilings went off, prices shot 


was always far ahead of supply. 
rarily sure of their market, 
ers forgot about advertising, 


up from $12 to $20 a case in 1947, and to 
$24 a year later. Packers’ costs climbed 
even faster, about 488% since 1940. Fish- 
ermen who got an average of 8$¢ apiece 
for their fish in 1940, raked in s5o0¢ in 
1951. Pay rates in canneries rose nearly 
8o¢ an hour. . 

The first forecast of disaster came in 
1946, when the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice reported that the salmon were disap- 
pearing; the catch was less than 4,000,000 
cases, the smallest since 1927. This year 
the pack will drop to 2,800,000 cases, and 
27 of the Northwest's 121 canneries have 
already gone out of business. Furthermore, 
low-cost tuna has inherited a large part of 
the market, outselling high-priced salmon. 

Reproduction. At their meetings last 
week, the salmon packers planned to save 
their industry by a $1,000,000 advertising 
campaign in cooperation with other inter- 
ested industries (i.e., U.S. Steel) and 
widespread conservation program to bring 
back the salmon. The new rules call for 
50% fewer nets and traps in 1954 in order 
to let more salmon escape to the breeding 
areas, more and better scientific research 
to help the salmon breed successfully, a 
Government-aided program such as the 
one that helped to build up the salmon 
runs in Canada’s Fraser River (Time, 
Sept. 23, 1946). 

Meanwhile, canners will try to bargain 
down the price of raw fish. For this, the 
FTC price-fixing complaint may be a 
blessing in disguise. If the Government 
wins its case. fishermen will have to bar- 
gain individually for the price of their 
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HYPO NEEDLE PROBES 
SONIC BLAST! 


Through the slender passages of AiResearch high- 
speed turbo machines, air blasts at velocities close to 
Mach 1 — the speed of sound, 

How to measure true total pressure inside these 
passages was a problem vital to AiResearch engi- 
neers. A tiny total pressure probe was required. It 
could not be purchased so AiResearch laboratory 
technicians created one from a hypodermic needle 
and a section of 72 thousandths tubing. 


By use of this total pressure probe, it is possible to 


make correction of air flow design to further improve 
the efficiency of small AiResearch air and gas 
turbines. 

This is another example of how AiResearch labora- 
tories must design and manufacture their own tools 
and equipment in order to create the unique, highly 
specialized AiResearch components important to 


many types of modern industrial development. 





AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angele 


California, and Phoenix, Arizona. 


AIRES CAC .sonson or ws enters conronaron 


A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment in 


these major categories: AIR TURBINE REFRIGERATION... 

HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT... ELECTRIC ACTUATORS ...GAS TURBINES... 

CABIN SUPERCHARGERS PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS... ELECTRONIC CONTROLS... 
CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS... TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
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100 YEARS? 


For a house or a man or a road, a hun- 
dred years can be an eternity. For cast 
iron pressure pipe, a century is only 
the beginning. 


Today, in fact, over 45 American cities 
still use cast iron water or gas mains 
installed over a hundred years ago! 
Now, modernized cast iron pressure 
pipe, centrifugally cast, combines still 
greater strength, durability and uni- 
formity with proved long life. 








One of several cast iron water 


mains which have been in service 
for over 100 years in the City of 
New York—one of more than 45 
cities with century-old water or gas 
mains in service. 


Because it serves so long, so faithfully, 
so dependably, cast iron pipe is called 
America’s No, 1 Tax Saver. You choose 
well when you specify it for your water 
or gas systems. For cast iron pressure 
pipe, faithful servant of the public for 
centuries, is now more efficient and 
economical than ever. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Omentea's Mol Tax Saver. 


©1953, Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 
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fish instead of having the union bargain 
for the entire fleet. 

The powerful fishermen’s unions plan a 
bitter fight to keep raw-fish prices at their 
current high levels, since a sizable drop 
would force hundreds of small fishermen 
out of business. Nevertheless, says the 
packers’ President Sutter, “You just can’t 
go on running a 3,000,000 pack industry 
with a work force geared to a 6,000,000 
pack industry.” 


LABOR 
Merry in His Oldsmobile 


As a test driver for South Bend’s 
Studebaker Corp., Elmer Kovach spent 
his working days putting Studebakers 
through their paces. But in his off hours, 
Kovach preferred to drive a 1953 Olds- 
mobile. This preference soon got Kovach 
in trouble with fellow members of the 


United Auto Workers’ (C.1.0.) Local 5 





Roger Beale—South Bend Tribune 
Test Driver Kovacn 
He drove the wrong car. 


in the plant. One day last summer, two 
union stewards dropped by with a lit- 
tle advice. It might be a good idea, they 
said, to trade his Olds in on a Studebaker; 
the union had decided workers should 
drive nothing but Studebakers, since it 
was a matter of jobs in a tightening auto 
market. Kovach flatly refused. Shortly 
afterward, at the request of the union, 
Kovach was laid off, along with 14 other 
workers who had refused to buy Stude- 
bakers. Explained a union official: “As 
long as I can remember, the rule around 
here has been that Studebaker employees 
drive Studebaker automobiles.” 

Four of the 15 soon were driving 
Studebakers—and were back at work. But 
Kovach appealed his dismissal to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, arguing 
that under the Taft-Hartley Act it was 
unfair for the company to fire him to 
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Marchant’s new Figurematic brings you automatic 
calculating at a price that’s amazingly reasonable 









Enthusiastic 
users 


say... 





“Now my multiplication 
goes like a streak. All I do 
ts enter the multiplicand, 
then the multiplier and 
read my answer.” 
(Bookkeeper, Variety 
Store, Omaha) 





“Accuracy is built in. 
With MaRCHANT’S 
three sets of check dials 
I verify all my entries. 
It’s perfect for figuring 
inventory...I can guar- 
antee my answers 
without a check re-run.” 
(Auditor, Grocery Chain, 
los Angeles) 

“Anyone in the office, 
with a little practice, can 
operate a FIGUREMATIC 
efficiently. I use it myself. 

I don’t have to train 


“Division is so easy. 
When I figure percentages, 
I just enter the dividend 
with the Dividend Key, 
then the divisor with 


the Division Key and “Its new complete my operators.” 
there’s my answer.” carriage control gives (Manoger, Insurance 
(Estimator, Lithographer me fast, automatic Agency, New Orleans) 


Philadelphia) tabulation .. . what 
a time-saver! 
(Payroll Clerk, Dairy, 


Milwoukee) 
Now—what about your figurework? 4, * 
The MarcHant MAN in your phone book will (Y) Q "4 CH () NT 
be happy to show you—on your own work AMERICA’S FIRST 


—that the new FiGuremaric is the perfect 
answer to today's needs for fast, accurate 
invoicing, payroll and all forms of figurework 
...and at a cost that even a small business 
can readily afford. 





Just mail this coupon with your business letterhead to get 
your free... 







Guide to Modern Figuring Methods . . . . . O 
Complete Information about the Ficuremaric. . . O 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, Colifornia 
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This announcement appears only as a matter of record. 


NEW ISSUE 


$207,000,000 
Erie Mining Company 


First Mortgage 444% Bonds, Series A 
Due July 1, 1983 


Pursuant to purchase agreements negotiated by the under- 
signed, the Company has agreed to sell to a group of 
institutional investors, in instalments, up to $114,000,000 
of the above-described Bonds. The Company has also 
agreed to sell to Bethlehem Steel Corporation, a stock- 
holder of the Company, up to $93,000,000 of such Bonds. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


December 4, 1953 





One of more 
than 40 wines 
in the Widmer Line 


One is vital to the culture of choice wine grapes. The other 
is necessary to the leisurely production of fine wines. Add the 
vintning skill gained through two generations of quality 

wine making. The result 


is the complete taste WI LD ME BR’ My 
satisfaction you'll find in 


every Widmer's Wine. NEW YORK STATE WINES 


WIDMER'S WINE CELLARS, INC., NAPLES, N.Y 








enforce any union rule unrelated to the 
payment of union dues. Said he: “I work 
my 40 hours, earn my pay. What I do 
with my money is my own business.” 
Last week the NLRB agreed with Kovach, 
cited both union and Studebaker for an 
unfair labor practice. 


UTILITIES 


Partners’ Program 

In a spacious ballroom of Seattle’s 
Olympic Hotel last week gathered the 
Pacific Northwest's electric-power men to 
take up a vast regional problem. Even 
without any large new industrial ex- 
pansion, the Northwest by 1970 will 
need a minimum of 6,450,000 kw. of 
new generating capacity, 55% more than 
at present, and far more than will be sup- 
plied by such new federal dams as Hungry 
Horse, McNary and Chief Joseph. To 
help supply this staggering increase, Mon- 
tana Power Co. President John E. Corette 
unfolded a dramatic plan inspired by 
Ike Eisenhower. The President had sug- 
gested a partnership plan for building big 
multi-purpose dams, with local groups 
picking up the tab for generating equip- 
ment and the dams themselves, and the 
Government shouldering the cost of flood 
control, navigation, etc. This is exactly 
what Corette’s company and five others* 
plan to do, They have formed a corpora- 
tion to go partners with the Govern- 
ment on big multi-purpose dams on the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, the 
first time that private utilities have con- 
sidered building dams of such magnitude. 

Public-power advocates did not jump 
to their feet to cheer the utilities’ plan. 
But for the Northwest, where power is 
more potent politics than patronage, the 
criticism was encouragingly muted. Pub- 
lic Powerite Glen Smothers, manager of 
Washington’s ambitious Grant County 
P.U.D. (public utility district), gave full 
support to the utilities’ plan: “Their pro- 
gram is a good one.” 

Actually, the P.U.D.s had already 
drawn up some plans for similar partner- 
ship power projects. At Rocky Reach on 
the Columbia, Washington’s Chelan 
County P.U.D, hopes to build a nine-unit 
$234,340,000 dam that will produce 600,- 
000 kw. of power. The Grant County 
P.U.D. has already asked Congress to 
authorize an even bigger project: an esti- 
mated $400 million dam at the Columbia’s 
Priest Rapids that will produce 1,200,- 
ooo kw. 

There were still some problems to over- 
come, however, before work could start 
on the utility companies’ dams. No sites 
have been picked. Moreover, public-power 
enthusiasts are determined that the utili- 
ties get none, unless their plans fit in with 
a program for full development of the 
Columbia River Basin. Utility men as- 
sured them that their plan would, and 
hoped that it would mean a new era of 
good feeling in the Northwest. 


* The others: Idaho Power Co., Pacific Power 
& Light, Washington Water Power, Mountain 
States Power & Portland General Electric. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$300,000,000 


General Motors Corporation 


Twenty-Five Year 34%:% Debentures Due 1979 


Dated January 1, 1954 Due January 1, 1979 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 in New York City or Detroit 


Price 100'2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


December 9, 1958. 
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WRIGHT MEMORIAL NEAR 
KITTY HAWK, N. C. 


They, Too, Chose 
ACCESSIBLE NORTH CAROLINA 


. » »- where, on the Golden Anni- 
versary of the First Flight, industry 
continues to enjoy the advantages 


of easy-to-get-to isolation. JOE Arniversary 
Your plant in North Carolina is StRST FLIGHT DAC. 17, 1905 


“accessible” to a large, dispersed 
labor force... raw materials... 
abundant power... the world’s 
major markets. Yet, there is “isola- 
tion” from dangerous congestion, 
crowded living conditions and 
unstable labor. 





> 
Kill Devil Hills 
and other information, communicate with BIRTHPLACE OF 
MODERN FLIGHT 


For a list of industrial sites and buildings 


Ben E. Douglas, Director 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C, 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Bettine Field Goodall Bruce, 
30, brunette daughter of Financier-Pub- 
lisher Marshall Field III, and her second 
husband, Eldridge Bruce, 36, son of a 
Negro elevator operator and now a gradu- 
ate psychology student at the University 
of London: their first child (her second), 
a son; in Huntington, N.Y. Name: El- 
dridge Jr. Weight: 7 lbs. 8 oz. 





Married. Lucian Michael Freud, 31, 
tousled London painter, grandson of the 
late great Psychiatrist Sigmund Freud: 
and Lady Caroline Hamilton-Temple- 
Blackwood, 22, sister of Britain’s Mar- 
quess of Dufferin and Ava; he for the 
second time, she for the first; in London. 


Married. Freddie Bartholomew, 32, 
onetime Hollywood child star (Little Lord 
Fauntleroy) turned TV director; and Ai- 
leen Paul, 32, producer of TV commer- 
cials; both for the second time; in Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 


Married. Milton Berle, 45, TV funny- 
man; and Ruth Cosgrove, 32, onetime 
Manhattan pressagent; each for the third 
time; in Manhattan. 


Divorce Revealed. Emanuel H. (for 
Hirsch) Bloch, 52, Manhattan lawyer, 
chief counsel for the late Atom Spies 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg (Time, June 
29); by Dina Pessin Bloch, fortyish; aft- 
er eight years of marriage, no children; in 
Reno, on Nov. 30. 


Died. Newell Jefferson (“Jeff”) Cra- 
vath, 50, onetime (1942-50) University 
of Southern California football coach 
whose teams won four Pacific Coast cham- 
pionships before he was ousted because 
he had “lost the big ones”; of injuries 
suffered in an auto accident; in Calexico, 


Calif. 


Died. Albert Coates, 71, globe-trotting, 
Russia-born (of British parents) conduc- 
tor-composer ; in Cape Town, South Africa. 


Died. Franklin D'Olier, 76, the Ameri- 
can Legion’s first national commander 
(1919-20), president of the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America (1938-45) and 
head of the U.S. Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey (1944-46); after long illness; in Mor- 
ristown, N.J. 


Died. Charles G. (for Grey) Grey, 
78, co-founder and editor (1911-39) of 
Britain’s top aviation magazine, The Aero- 
plane (circ. 35,000), and longtime editor 
of the authoritative annual, Jane’s All 
the World’s Aircraft (1916-42); of a heart 
attack; in London. 


Died. Jean-Joseph Renaud, 80, French 
fencing champion at the turn of the cen- 
tury, who refereed more than roo clan- 
destine (but rarely fatal) duels, spent his 
spare time turning out 63 popular novels, 
two full-length plays; in Paris. 
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America’s finest metal desk,the GF MODE-MAKER, 
is first to use beautiful, new, patterned plastic desk top 


Two outstanding features make Mode- 
Maker the ideal desk for the executive 
who gets things done. Every inch of it 
is built for complete efficiency, with a 
right place for every personal or busi- 
ness tool”, And its modern design, 
soft gray finish and super-smooth, stain- 
proof Textolite top reflect the prestige 
of your position and your company, 
The cost of this business-lifetime metal desk 


comes to a fraction of 1 % of its user’s salary 
over a span of 15 years! 


GF’s Mode-Maker, America’s most dis- 
tinguished line of desks, has many 
models to choose from for private and 
general offices. Each model is handsome, 
practical, designed to fill a specific need. 


Find out how a low-cost investment in 
GF Mode-Maker desks can make a 
tremendous difference in the appearance 
and efficiency of your office. Call your 
nearest GF distributor or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Dept. 
T-24, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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“FILL "ER UP” is your command that spurs a great legion of 
engineers, business men, oil field and refinery workers to pro 
duce ever-better, lowest-cost fuel and lubricants for your car. 





MILES UNDERGROUND, at oil's source, A. O. Smith is in part- 
nership with the Petroleum Industry. As depth increases 
“collapse” and “pull-out” requirements become more critical. 
A. O. Smith cold-worked casing and couplings provide the 
necessary safety factor. 





== Where could you go 


LUDKIVIee 





Even at your corner service station, A. O. Smith dispensing 


pumps, computing meters and explosion-proof motors are at 


work helping the Petroleum Industry serve you. 





STEEL ARTERIES up to three feet in diameter carry petro- 
leum products to market. Since 1927, A. O, Smith has pro- 
duced nearly 35,000 miles of line pipe. 
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without Gas and Oil? 


How the 
Petroleum Industry 
and A. O. Smith 
help bring You 
better motoring at 


lower cost 





TALL STILLS and “cracking” towers, with- 
stand pressures of several thousand pounds 
per square inch, make high-octane gasoline 
for your car's powerful engine. Specialized NON-SLIP SAFETY is built into tank farm walkways and stair treads with A. O. 
process equipment of welded design, first Smith safety grating. Patented locked-for-life construction, with crossbars and 
built by A. O. Smith more than 25 years ago bearing surfaces 100% serrated, costs no more than plain grating. 

is still in service today. 


MASTERY OF STEEL 
through RESEARCH and ENGINEERING 


AOSmith 


Cc OR POR AT 








You may hove 


, Offices at Atlonto * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallos * Denver * Detroit, © free copy of 
BARRELS OR GALLONS, measured to the Houston * Los Angeles * Midland, Texas * Milwaukee * Minneopolis «New ‘this, illustroted 
fraction of an ounce! Whether under high Orleans * New York * Philodelphia * Phoenix © Pittsburgh * Son Francisco Product Folder. 
pressure or gravity, oil or its liquid products Seattle * Springfield, Moss. * Tulso * Washington, D. C. rig Ns Smith 
flow through A. O. Smith frictionless petro- taternational Division: Milwaukee 1 Corp., Dept. 
leum meters, on distribution lines, at bulk 11 Plants Located in New York * New Jersey © Pennsylvonia © Ohio 17-1253. Mil- 
stations and on tank trucks. Wisconsin © Ilinois © Texas © California woukee 3, Wis. 
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CINEMA 





In Hollywood 


@ Epicmaker Cecil B. DeMille was re- 
portedly considering William (Hopalong 
Cassidy) Boyd for the role of Moses in his 
forthcoming remake of The Ten Com- 
mandments, Cracked one columnist: 
“They went thataway, across the Red 
Sea.” 

@ The colossal movie “premiére” of the 
week was Sam Goldwyn’s The Best Years 
of Our Lives, Academy Award winner of 
1946. Goldwyn announced that he will 
reissue his old movie in January for wide- 
screen exhibition. 

@ Restaurateur Mike Romanoff shrugged 
off rumors that his gold-plated hash house 
was folding up, by informing Cinemactor 
Humphrey Bogart that he was declaring a 
5% stockholder’s dividend for 1953. 
Stockholder Bogart smiled as Romanoff 
announced Bogie’s share—$so—then 
soured as Romanoft’s waiter brought the 
lunch check: $72. 

@ M-G-M’s production of The Student 
Prince went before the cameras after a 
two-year delay precipitated by the tem- 
peramental walkout of pudgy Tenor Mario 
Lanza. The film will star British New- 
comer Edmund Purdon, no singer, who 
will act out the songs, with gestures, to 
the sound-track voice of Lanza, who re- 
corded the songs before he left the studio. 
Said Actor Purdon: “When I first heard 
{ Lanza’s recording], I thought it was full 
of excesses and a bit hammy. He sings as 
if he were in perpetual ecstasy. Then I 
realized how good that is because it gives 
me a chance to display emotion.” 


New Picture 

Easy to Love (M-G-M), starring Es- 
ther Williams and Van Johnson, is not to 
be confused with an earlier picture of al- 
most the same name, Easy to Wed, and 
another of almost the same plot, The 
Duchess of Idaho. In the first case, the 
difference between love and marriage 
should help in telling the pictures apart; 
in the second. the only real difference is 
that /dako was shot in Sun Valley and 
Love in Florida’s Cypress Gardens. All 
that matters, anyway, is that Mermaid 
Williams again wears a lockerful of sen- 
sational new bathing suits, and any movie- 
goer who observes their contents with 
reasonable care will see everything of im- 
portance in the film. 


In Shiva's House 

In the mythology of India, the Hima- 
laya is the home of the gods. Shiva and 
Vishnu wander through the everlasting 
snows on the ridge of the world. Thus, 
when European expeditions trail off into 
the mountains of Nepal, Buddhist peas- 
ants assume that the strangers are going 
to look for heaven. Last week the film 
record of the two latest Himalayan ex- 
peditions, put on public view, showed 
heaven and hell interfused in some of 
the most terrifyingly beautiful pictures 
ever LO Move across a screen. 
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The Conquest of Everest (Country- 
man Films; United Artists) is a film rec- 
ord, in full color, of the 1953 expedition 
led by Colonel (now Sir) John Hunt of 
the British army, which succeeded, where 
five others had failed, in reaching the top 
of the world’s highest mountain (29,002 
ft.). The film has the distinction of being 
splendidly photographed (by Thomas Sto- 
bart and George W. Lowe of the expedi- 
tion) in conditions where photography is 
about as easy as gathering edelweiss in an 
avalanche. It has also been intelligently 
edited, with a generally well-imagined mu- 
sical score by British Composer Arthur 
Benjamin and a simple, sufficient narra- 





MOouNTAINEER TENZING 
Style to match subject. 


tive commentary written by British Poet 
Louis MacNeice. 

The style, in short, rises to the subject, 
and the subject makes the film one of the 
most fascinating ever made. In it, the 
camera records a passing event and its 
permanent meaning in a single enormous 
symbol: man against mountain. Yet the 
saving grace of the film is its unpreten- 
tiousness. The mountaineers move through 
the snow world in their bright blue suits, 
not so much like symbols through an alle- 
gory, or heroes through a legend, as like 
common men through a hard day's work 
at a job they love. 

Everest begins, as all good epics should, 
before the beginning. Earlier attempts to 
climb the peak are described; the terrain 
is analyzed in a general way. Then, at a 
footpace, the script proceeds with the 
1933 expedition—how it was organized in 
England, how the men were picked and 


trained, how the equipment was tested— 
and at a footpace, it continues every step 
of the way to the top of Everest. 

The use of this laborious method was 
the master stroke of the film’s creators. 
They realized. as the makers of Anna- 
purna did not (see below), that audiences 
must be prepared almost as carefully as 
climbers for the upper altitudes. The 
ghastly Himalayan heights alone, shown 
to the general public for the first time in 
this picture, are enough to shake the heart 
of any man, and the further sight and 
sound of a fellow human being. gasping on 
them like an expiring fly. is an experience 
more severe than even_a horror-hardened 
moviegoer may care to undergo without a 
gradual preparation. Only by slow and pa- 
tient teaching that the danger and the suf- 
fering must be understood and absorbed as 
necessary to a goal felt to be spiritual can 
the film lift up the heart of the onlooker 
to share in the triumph of the climax. 

Everest, therefore, wears through al- 
most a third of its 71 minutes before the 
expedition is safely stowed in its base 
camp at 18,000 ft. in the western cwm (a 
Welsh word that rhymes with doom), the 
colossal glacial ditch by which access to 
the peak is possible. From there to the 
summit is a lung-bursting matter of 46 
days, with the camera dogging along for 
all but the last few thousand feet of the 
way. It sees some awesome things—ava- 
lanches down the vast chute of the cwm, 
in which ice blocks the size of a ten-story 
building dance along like pebbles: gaping 
crevasses whose sinister gullets lead down 
into a blue-green shade; the ominous hud- 
dle of the Everest massif, where three of 
the world’s greatest peaks (Everest, 
Lhotse and Nuptse) lean threatfully to- 
gether like three witches. 

Foot over foot for five weeks, the 13 
Britons and the 35 Sherpas—the rugged 
Himalayan porters led by Tenzing Nor- 
key, one of the world’s great mountain- 
eers—drive up a jagged icefall of 3,000 
ft. Then on to the face of Lhotse, the sec- 
ond witch, a moon-cold, 4,000-ft. cheek of 
ice and blackish stones. Ten days of chop- 
ping here, with every breath a ton to lift, 
and then a breakthrough—two tiny figures 
bobbing far above through the ice glare, 
like spots before the eyes—to the summit 
ridge. The excitement rises; the onlooker, 
tensed like the climbers for so long against 
so many obstacles, pushes forward out of 
his seat to be with the first assault team, 
Bourdillon and Evans, as they slog out for 
the south summit at least, and, God will- 
ing, the peak. 

In the long wait, Sherpas sit brown and 
still as little Buddhas in the snow; the 
white men crack sharp glances at the 
heights; the bold English head of Colonel 
Hunt, snow-grizzled and weary, turns up- 
ward. Eleven hours later. the two are 
back. They have made the south summit; 
beyond, it was too rough. A camp is now 
established by Hillary, Tenzing and 
George Lowe at 27.900 ft. They spend 
the night there. and next day Hillary and 
Tenzing, the second assault team. try for 
the victory. Again the waiting at the low- 
er camp, longer than before. Suddenly 
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These IDEAS from Remington Rand... 
boost record-keeping production by 30%! 


How to keep track of 23,000 different parts, with 
inventories constantly in balance to prevent pro- 
duction delays and costly overstocking? This was 
the problem faced by the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, and a tough one it was. 

The problem was solved by an idea from Rem- 
ington Rand... mechanized inventory control. 
Now, Robot-Kardex units go through their electri- 
fied paces with electrifying speed, controlling this 
fast inventory down to the last nut and bolt. A mere 
touch of the index key and the slide containing any 
desired Kardex record comes to the clerk, posi- 
tioned for rapid, convenient, desk-height posting 
and reference. Any one of over 4,000 records is at 
the fingertips in seconds! Kardex Visible Records 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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— housed and delivered by Robot-Kardex — save 
up to 30% on posting time — up to 59% on space 
— minimize physical fatigue — help to reduce 
employee turnover, 


Good Example of Robot-Kardex Inventory and 
Production Control. Send for your FREE copy of 
CR909, “How Robot-Kardex Parts Control Saves 
Time and Money for the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany.” This Certified Report is full of eye-opening 
facts about up-to-the-minute inventory and pro- 
duction control. For your copy, and there’s no obli- 
gation, call your Remington Rand man at our 
nearest office, or simply write to Remington Rand, 
Room 1478, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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The magic 
whispers... 


When Grandpa tucked you between his knees, 
you knew you were going to listen again to 
his wonderful watch—to hear its magic 
tick... ttek..... tick. <. 


And as you listened, those measured whispers of 
time shut away the world, leaving you close to 
Grandpa, secure in his love. 


From fathers and mothers to sons and daughters passes 
the lifeblood of happiness—security. The privilege of 
providing it for those we love can be found only in a 
land like ours. 

And another wonderful thing is this: By realizing this 
privilege of freedom for ourselves, we achieve the security 
of our country. For, think—the strength of America is 
simply the strength of ore secure home touching that 

of another. 











Saving for security is easy! Read every word— 
now! If you've tried to save and failed, chances are it 
was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a sav- 
ings system that really works—the Payroll Savings 
Plan for investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save—a couple of dol- 
lars a payday, or as much as you wish. That money 
will be set aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 
years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you 
can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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three figures are sighted, far up the Lhotse 
face—too far to tell. . . 

The casual saunter with which the Brit- 
ish team goes out to greet the returning 
climbers and to hear the fate of its expe- 
dition will go down in anecdote as a classic 
underplay in the British tradition. When 
Lowe, the first of the three to come down, 
gives the sign for thumbs up, a thrill 
shoots through the audience; and when 
the camera picks up Hillary and Tenzing, 
their faces shining like those of men who 
have been in paradise, it is a hard heart 
that will not beat faster, and a hard face 
that will not break into answering smiles. 

Annapurna (Himalaya; Mayer-Kings- 
ley), a film that describes the 1950 ascent 
by a French expedition of the highest peak 
(26,493 ft.) ever scaled until that time, is 
as Gallic in a bad sense as Everest is Brit- 
ish in a good sense. Compiled by Camera- 
man Marcel Ichac from the superb footage 
he shot in the Himalaya, the picture covers 
the same perilous ground as the bestselling 
book of the same title by the leader of the 
expedition, Maurice Herzog, and attempts 
to cover it in the same spirit—a peculiarly 
misty approach to adventure which one 
critic has punningly called “St. Exuber- 
ance.” Failing in this, the script degener- 
ates into the sort of sentimentalism that 
makes Herzog a superman in crampons. 

In contrast with the British approach, 
the French team—or so the picture makes 
it appear—indulged in a curly-haired, ro- 
mantic rush to the summit, a climax which 
is indicated in the film by an idealized 
painting of the peak, and on the sound 
track by peals of Wagnerian music. Actu- 
ally, the Herzog expedition was a careful- 
ly prepared one, and the summit was 
achieved as a result of first-class moun- 
taineering. The pity is that a tale of true 
skill and daring did not seem stirring 
enough to the moviemakers; they had to 
dish up a fifth-rate lyric poem instead. 


Current & CHOICE 

Escape from Fort Bravo. High-styled 
horse opera, a worthy stablemate to Shane 
and High Noon; with William Holden, 
John Forsythe (Time, Dec. 14). 

The Living Desert. Walt Disney's 
first full-length film of nature in the raw. 
(Tre, Nov. 16). 

Decameron Nights. Spicy stories by 
Boccaccio; with Joan Fontaine, Louis 
Jourdan (Time, Nov. 16). 

The Captain's Paradise. Alec Guinness 
as a ferryboat captain who manages to 
have a wife (Celia Johnson and Yvonne 
de Carlo) in each port (Trae, Oct. 12). 

The Robe. The first CinemaScope film, 
starring Richard Burton, Victor Mature, 
Jean Simmons (Tre, Sept. 28). 

Roman Holiday. Newcomer Audrey 
Hepburn goes on a hilarious tour of Rome 
with Gregory Peck and Eddie Albert 
(Time, Sept. 7). 

The Cruel Sea. One of the best of the 
World War II films, based on Nicholas 
Monsarrat’s bestseller (Trme, Aug. 24). 

From Here to Eternity. James Jones’s 
novel about life in the peacetime Army, 
compressed into a hard, tensely acted 
movie (Tre, Aug. 10). 
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LANNING 


The Year in Books 


What would it profit a man to have 
read the bestselling books of 1953? 

From the novels, he would soon have 
learned that good literary taste is not 
what keeps bookstores in business. Nearly 
half the big moneymakers were historical 
novels running the short gamut from the 
trashy to the commonplace, strong on sex, 
sadism and sometimes even history, but 
woefully weak as writing. There were a 
few well-carpentered time killers by such 
canny old hands as A, J. Cronin and James 
Hilton, an occasional thoughtful and read- 
able story—James Michener’s The Bridges 
at Toko-ri, Herman Wouk’s The Caine 
Mutiny, now in its third year of best- 
sellerdom—but not one new work of top- 
flight fiction. The novels worth cheering 
about—and there were several in 1953— 
had relatively scant commercial success. 

High among the nonfiction bestsellers 
were books of personal uplift and per- 
sonal adventure, advice on golf, a couple 
of cartoon collections, Dr. Kinsey on the 
human female, and the life story of an un- 
abashed bordello keeper who could prob- 
ably tell Kinsey a thing or two, Polly 
Adler's A House Is Not a Home. 

In the main trends of the year, non- 
fiction outsold fiction, children’s books 
had a boom (notwithstanding their dully 
predictable tendency to preach good be- 
havior in barnyard parables), and a lot 
of good reading continued to turn up more 
or less unheralded. Finally, for the second 
year in a row, the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible sold more than 1,000,000 
copies, to lead all other current books.* 


Fiction 


With a few exceptions, the top-selling 
novels of 1953 were set in the long ago 
and far away. Danish Novelist Annemarie 
Selinko’s Désirée, a sentimental historical 
about the adventures of an early mistress 
of Napoleon, fought it out for first place 
for several months with a holdover from 
last year, Thomas Costain’s The Silver 
Chalice. At the end, both were overhauled 
by a new edition of Lloyd Douglas’ The 
Robe, which, boosted by the movie, re- 
covered the top place on the list that it 
first won in 1943. With similar help from 


%* Though not enough to overtake the venerable 
(1611) King James Version. This year, as for 
generations, the King James was the nation’s 
real bestseller. 
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KAZANTZAKIS 
From Greece and Satan's suburbs, something better than sex, sadism and sentimental history. 


BOOKS 


Hollywood, James Jones’s 1951 From Here 
to Eternity beat out James Hilton’s Time 
and Time Again, Samuel Shellabarger’s 
Lord Vanity, and A. J. Cronin’s Beyond 
This Place. Jones's novel also had the 
year’s biggest sale among the paperbacks, 
a reported 1,500,000 at 75¢. Another war 
novel, Leon Uris’ Battle Cry, got in among 
the hard-cover leaders with a crude, realis- 
tic story about marines who had the virtue 
—trefreshing in fiction—of knowing what 
they were fighting for. 

Happily, while the old hands were re- 
working old formulas, the year also saw a 
succession of unusually good first novels. 
Ovid Williams Pierce in The Plantation 
and Jefferson Young in A Good Man wrote 
stories about life in the South that were 
distinguished by grace, dignity and good 
writing. George Lanning joined their com- 
pany with This Happy Rural Seat, a ma- 
ture story about middle-aged Americans. 
James Baldwin became a new Negro writer 
to watch with Go Tell It on the Mountain, 
a powerfully lyrical novel about religious 
fervor and human isolation in Harlem. 

Even the Literary Guild, customarily 
little interested in unknown novelists, 
chose three first novels in 1953, and two 
were good. Stephania, a story of difficult 
and subtle relationships among patients 
in a Swedish hospital, was the surprising 
work of Ilona Karmel, a Polish graduate 





1953 BESTSELLERS 


Fiction 
The Robe,* Lloyd C. Douglas 
Désirée, Annemarie Selinko 
The Silver Chalice, Thomas B. Costain 
Battle Cry, Leon Uris 
From Here to Eternity,* James Jones 
Beyond This Place, A. J. Cronin 


Non-Fiction 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
The Power of Positive Thinking, Nor- 
man Vincent Peale 
Angel Unaware, Dale Evans Rogers 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Female, 
Alfred C. Kinsey 
Life Is Worth Living, Fulton J. Sheen 
A Man Called Peter, Catherine Mar- 
shall 


* Hard-cover reprint. 
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of Nazi concentration camps who wrote 
an adopted English that was both expert 
and moving. The other was Helen Fowler's 
The Intruder, an Australian novel about a 
mind-sick veteran and the family of his 
dead buddy. Another notable first was Mr. 
Nicholas, a whiplash dissection of a tyran- 
nical London father by voung (27) Briton 
Thomas Hinde. Two others, slickly com- 
petent, successful and considerably over- 
rated by reviewers, were John Phillips’ 
The Second Happiest Day and Charles 
Flood's Love /s a Bridge, each in its way 
an inconclusive excursion into the emo- 
tional difficulties of the comfortably fixed. 

The richest, most exuberant novel of the 
year came from Greece, the work of 68- 
year-old Nikos Kazantzakis, a top candi- 
date for 1952's Nobel Prize. His Zorba 
the Greek had a picaresque hero who, al- 
most alone in the fiction of 1953, commu- 
nicated the conviction that it is wonderful 
to be alive. By comparison, the chest- 
beating hero of Saul Bellow’s The Adven- 
tures of Augie March was a neurotic wise 
guy—though Augie did better than Zorba 
in the bookstores. 

Two books by Giovanni Verga, an Ital- 
ian writer who died in 1922, still contained 
lessons for any fiction writer. The House 
by the Medlar Tree and Little Novels of 
Sicily were powerful stories about Sicilian 
peasants whose harshly tragic existence 
could not destroy their stubborn dignity. 
Another famed Italian brought out his 
first novel in eleven years; A Handjul of 
Blackberries proved that ex-Communist 
Ignazio Silone knows where the rot of 
Communism lies and still has enough of 
his old novelist’s skill to expose it. 

One of the disappointments of the year 
was John Hersey’s The Marmot Drive, 
the story of a Connecticut woodchuck 
hunt, full of murky meanings and pseudo- 
archaic Yankee lingo. One of the real sur- 
prises of the year was the belated bow in 
fiction of aged (81) Philosopher Bertrand 
Russell. His Satan in the Suburbs con- 
sisted of five stories whose weird plots 
and good-natured skepticism made for 
pretty good fun. 





Non-Fiction 


Religious and inspirational books, to- 
gether with accounts of personal adven- 
ture, stole the show all year. After the 
Revised Standard Bible came the Rev. 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale’s The Power 
of Positive Thinking—and it did nearly 
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When you want to get a 
raise, what is the best 
strategy to use? Should 
you hint? Ask? Demand? 
Because the risks and 
rewards of salary bargain- 
ing techniques are often 
pondered but seldom 
discussed, FORTUNE’s 
editors spent much time 
with many successful 











executives exploring... 
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How to Get a Raise 


The findings of the editors are presented in FORTUNE’s 
December issue. If you are an executive, this article 
“How to Get a Raise” will arm you with some tested 
tactics and experiences to apply to 
your own profit. 

Also in the December issue, progress- 
making executives will find stimulat- 
ing reports like these: 

* THE WONDERFUL, ORDINARY 
LUXURY MARKET: page 107. Lux- 
uries, neither rare nor expensive, con- 
found old-time doctrines and create a 
“special” market as big as the whole 
economy of Britain. Fifth in FORTUNE’s 
widely acclaimed series on ‘‘The 
Changing American Market’. 


Subscription—$10.00 
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* THE RISE OF THE HOUSE OF OLIN: page 109. 
Here, never told before, is the tale of a great family- 
owned company with $250 million in sales. A classic 
FORTUNE “Corporation Story”. 


* THE UPROAR IN CIGARETTES: 
page 130. Kings, filter-tips, and an 
epidemic of brand switching are shak- 
ing the cigarette market to its founda- 
tions. What marketing lessons can you 
learn from the tobacco men? 


In every issue, FORTUNE’s quarter of 
a million executive subscribers find 
profit-producing information that they 
adapt to their own and their com- 
pany’s progress. 


At newsstands—$1.25 a copy 
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Never has the quality 
been better than today 





USHER’S 


GREEN STRIPE 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ) 
86.8 Proof 
Sole Distributor U.S. A. The Jos. Garneau Co., Inc. 
New York 23, N. Y., Founded 1856 


Mothersills 


The fasteacting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


for Adults & Chitdren 
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You can’t give toys around the world 
to everyone on your Christmas list—but 
(as a fair second) why not send them 
TIME, for (as you know yourself) it 
will “take them everywhere the news is.” 
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| as well as the three fiction bestsellers put 
together. Kinsey's Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Female sold very well for an 
$8 book, but even at some 200,000 copies, 
it was not the runaway that the trade had 
expected. It was only one of many books 
on women (Frenchwoman Simone de 
| Beauvoir’s disgruntled The Second Sex 
was another), but all the industry and 
argument that went into them seemed to 
leave the confrontation of the sexes pretty 
much as before. 

The most successful adventure stories 
had a personal-narrative quality that chal- 
| lenged the year's best fiction. Two of the 


best, and bestselling as well, were by 
Frenchmen: Maurice Herzog’s thriller 
about the scaling of Annapurna (see 


Cinema) and J. Y. Cousteau’s eerily poet- 
ic description of deep-sea diving, The 
Silent World. Finest of the field was 
| Charles Lindbergh's recollection of his 
flight across the Atlantic in 1927, The 
Spirit of St. Louis. 

Books on Russia, Korea, Red China and 
Communism kept the presses warm all 
year. Among those that stood out was War 
Correspondent Philip Deane’s / Was a 
Captive in Korea. In an even voice, he 
told of 33 months as a prisoner, exposed 
the shockingly calculated inhumanity of 
his captors. Deane’s book and S. L. A, Mar- 
shall’s The Ri ver and the Gauntlet, the 
story of the U.S. Eighth Army’s defeat in 
North Korea, would make sober Christ- 
mas presents, but they are two books of 
1953 that thoughtful Americans can still 
profit from. Not so distressing, and highly 
informative as well as entertaining, was 
Admiral Leslie Stevens’ Russian Assign- 
ment, a critically urbane look at the Rus- 
sian scene during his 1947-49 mission 
as naval attaché. 

There were other books, important by 
any standard, which never got their real 
due from the bookstore traffic. Russell 
Kirk’s The Conservative Mind skillfully 
defined a political and philosophical tra- 
dition. whose qualities are often misin- 
terpreted, even by its friends. In Five 
Gentlemen of Japan, Frank Gibney ex- 
plained briefly and readably what more 
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The New York Times 


“] WILi NOW READ SELECTED PASSAGES FROM A CURRENT BESTSELLER.’ 


the 
Japanese national character, its breakdown 


formal scholars have failed to explain: 


in World War II, and the reasons why free 
nations can now welcome the Japanese to 
their company. Of the trickle of foreign 
books critical of the U.S., the most sensi- 
ble and understanding was Italian Luigi 


Barzini Jr.’s Americans Are Alone in the 
World. The most gratuitous book from 
abroad was, by all odds, Briton Earl 
Jowitt’s The Strange Case of Alger Hiss, 


which niggled at American jurisprudence 
and raised among readers questions as to 
the earl’s competence to judge the nature 
of Communist conspiracy. 

Among the many books that took the 
long view on man’s past and his future, 
two raised enough big questions to keep 
the cracker-barrel set busy all winter. In a 
casually lofty historical essay, The World 
and the West, Historian Arnold Toynbee 
suggested that faithless Western man 
stands a fair chance of getting his come- 
uppance from Russia and the East, but 
who knows?—maybe not. There was no 
such hemming and hawing from Physicist 
Charles Galton Darwin. The grandson of 
the author of The Origin of Species played 
the old Malthusian game in The Next 
Million Years, saw ahead nothing but vast 
increases of population and ultimate world 
starvation. In a worrying world, Darwin's 
horizon scanning seemed like a worrier’s 
luxury. 

In a year that saw several valiant at- 
tempts at clarifying the gloomy science of 
economics, Robert L. Heilbroner scored a 
popular triumph in The Worldly Philoso- 
phers. He made the ordinarily dusty trip 
from Adam Smith to Karl Marx to John 
Keynes as clear and straight as anyone 
who ever took up the thankless job. An- 
other popularizer, and a very practiced old 
hand at the game, Will Durant, showed up 
with The Renaissance, the fifth fat vol- 
ume of his story of civilization. As usual, 
Author Will brought down upon himself 
the buts and ifs of scholars, but did the 
period up in a sprightly fashion that his 
critics must secretly envy. 

There was a falling-off of books on 
World War II, at least of useful ones, but 
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He buys, or influences the buying of many 
types of products and services for hiscompany. 
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A message to U. S. business about the readers of TIME, 


QED. 


His magazine is TIME. Again and again, 
group after group of America’s most suc- 
cessful men say that TIME is the one 
magazine they value most—for informa- 
tion, for ideas, for entertainment. 

It is not just what TIME reports—it is 





Cs a homily mon— 


He has far better than average means, 
broader than average interests. He and 
his wife and children are consistent best 
customers for all types of consumer 
goods and services, 


not merely the thoroughness with which 

the reports are made—it is also the way in 
which TIME tells the news that has at- | 
tracted to iteach week more than 1,800,000 
of these men and their families— best cus- 

tomers in two positions to buy. 
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America 
does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 


For all business uses— 
letterheads, envelopes, 
office forms—use the best 
paper for the purpose. 
Ask your printer to 

show you samples of 
Nekoosa Bond. Its crisp 
crackle will tell you that 
here is a strong, well-made 
paper. And you'll know 
from its smooth surface 
that—letterpress or 
offset-—Nekoosa Bond 
takes every kind of 
printing beautifully. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 
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Also big guns firing big blanks. 


a few were important and a_ handful 
readable. Sir Winston Churchill wound up 
his great six-volume history of the war 
with Triumph and Tragedy, which carried 
events from the Normandy beaches to 
final victory, and ended with Churchill's 
defeat in 1945 at the hands of Labor. 
With New Guinea and the Marianas, Har- 
vard’s Samuel Eliot Morison completed 
the eighth volume (six more to come) of 
his U.S. naval history of the war, a job 
second in scope and flair only to Church- 
ill’s own. And from the U.S. Army came 
Louis Morton’s The Fall of the Philip- 
pines, Volume 19 of its projected 87- 
volume official history, and one of the best 
so far. From the enemy side came docu- 
ments of such varying value as Ciano’s 
Hidden Diary, Franz yon Papen’s Mem- 
oirs, The Rommel Papers and Hitler’s 
Secret Conversations, a collection of cu- 
rious drivel that must have the remnants 
of his followers wondering how they could 
have swallowed similar stuff. 

The normally busy Lincoln and Civil 
War branches of the publishing industry 
almost ground to a halt, but two fine 
items more than saved the day for the 
specialists. One was nothing less than The 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln in 
eight bulging volumes, which brought to a 
close a 29-year job of loving scholarship 





LINDBERGH 





Wide 


LINCOLN 


by the Abraham Lincoln Association. The 
other was A Stillness at Appomattox, the 
last of three lively volumes detailing the 
history of the Army of the Potomac. It 
was the job of a journalist, Bruce Catton, 
but no scholar had done it nearly so well. 
Readers of biography and autobiogra- 
phy had the most interesting time of it, 
month in, month out. To be sure, the 
year’s first big guns fired blanks. Carl 
Sandburg was curiously flat in Always the 
Young Strangers, a long reminiscence of 
his own youth, and Scholar Edgar Johnson 
was thorough but wooden in his Charles 
Dickens. But there were better things to 
come. One was an excellent first volume 
of a definitive biography of Sigmund 
Freud by a distinguished British disciple, 
Dr. Ernest Jones. Biographer André Mau- 
rois published his best book, Lélia, about 
man-eating French Novelist George Sand. 
In The Traitor and the Spy, James Thom- 
as Flexner took a careful historical look at 
Benedict Arnold and Major John André 
in a book rich in excitement and scholar- 
ship. Irving Brant finished the fourth 
volume of his massive James Madison, 
which may yet (one more volume to come) 
turn out to be one of the most distin- 
guished U.S. biographies ever written. 
Two biographies tackled subjects from 
the great age of exploration and produced 





rid: Frederick H, Meserve Collecti 
THOMAS 


Also a female man-eater. 
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fresh material and absorbing stories: 
Bradford Smith’s Captain John Smith (no 
kin) and Kathleen Romoli’s Balboa of 
Darién. Two frequently misunderstood 
figures were straightened out again: Ed- 
win Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 
in Fletcher Pratt’s combative Stanton, and 
a queen of England in H. F. M. Prescott’s 
superb Mary Tudor. Among the remain- 
ing literary biographies, some were dull 
but useful (F. Holmes Dudden’s exhaus- 
tive Henry Fielding, Leon Edel’s first vol- 
ume of Henry James); some were long on 
sympathy if short on brilliance (Reginald 
Pound's Arnold Bennett, Lionel Steven- 
son’s able Ordeal of George Meredith); 
and a few actually enlarged their subjects’ 
dimensions (Betty Miller’s Robert Brown- 
ing, David Magarshack’s Chekhov, An- 
tony Alpers’ Katherine Mansfield). In one 
book that was not properly a biography, 
two well-known men told a great deal 
about themselves and about each other in 
one of the longest correspondences of the 
century. The Holmes-Laski Letters were 
part mutual-admiration society, part in- 
tellectual fencing match between an old- 
fashioned liberal and an agile-minded, 
often devious leftist. 

Among the many books on art, two were 
achievements of the first rank. One was 
the U.S. appearance of the first four vol- 
umes of the British Pelican History of 
Art, a 48-volume project. The other was 
André Malraux’s The Voices of Silence, a 
brilliant if tantalizingly subjective musing 
on art through the ages. In a year when 
books on flying saucers and interplanetary 
travel became commonplace, Jonathan 
Norton Leonard brought the subject back 
to earth in his informed and sensible 
Flight into Space. For humor it was a sad, 
unsmiling period. Thurber Country, a book 
of characteristic sketches, was James 
Thurber at his second best, but standing 
alone in a shrinking field, it was more 
than ever welcome. 


Poetry & Criticism 


The best as well as the most tragic news 
in poetry was made by one man: Welsh- 
man Dylan Thomas. His Collected Poems 
early in the year confirmed what had long 
been clear: that he was the finest young 
poet writing in English. His death at 39 in 
Manhattan was a bleak reminder of the 
standing of his contemporaries. 

Poet-Novelist Robert Penn Warren re- 
ceived praise from the poets’ critical 
claque for Brother to Dragons, but the 
sad truth was that this long narrative 
poem about a frontier murder was dull 
and prosy. In A Hopkins Reader, there 
was plenty of evidence, though not easy to 
read, to show why a Victorian Jesuit 
priest, Gerard Manley Hopkins, is still an 
influence on poets writing today. And of 
U.S. poets today, no better sampling came 
along than New Poems, ably edited by 
Rolfe Humphries. The price: 35¢. 

No major critic made a major evalua- 
tion in any area, but Briton V. S. Pritch- 
ett’s shrewd and readable literary essays 
in Books in General could serve as a lesson 
in the appreciation of books for today’s 
academicians. 
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Even before Noah's time, the 
weather cycle was controlled by 
“feedback”—a sequence of interde- 
pendent events, each a cause and 
each an effect of the other. Rain is 
an example. Heat causes the evapo- 
ration of surface water, which rises 
in the form of vapor, is cooled and 
falls to the surface of the earth 
again. Automatic control engineers 
call this a feedback cycle. 


- 


did 





But there’s more than feedback in a good automatic control system 


At General Controls we have been refining the feedback principle for 23 
years. The single aim of our research and design engineers is to build greater 
sensitivity and faster response into General's automatic controls. As a result, 
they give dependable, long-lived, trouble-free service—maintain closer 
balance between the variables under control—minimize oscillation and cut 
down time-lag in the feedback circuit. They are designed for simplicity, yet 
they incorporate more than one function in each control. These are refine- 
ments that make the difference between “adequate” and “the best.” And for 
the best in controls . . . it’s General Controls. 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


Glendale, California © Skokie, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level 
and Flow Controls for Heating, Home Appliances, Refrig- 
eration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 
FACTORY BRANCHES IN 35 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
See your classified telephone directory. 


for home comfort, winter and sum- 
mer, General's wide line of heating con- 
trols, refrigeration controls and room 
thermostats place the indoor climate 
under your command. 


for industry and the military... 
General Controls makes many kinds of 
refrigeration, heating, level and flow 
controls, of which this “Hi-g” aircraft 
valve for pressurized liquids and gases 
is an example. 
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AT GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ELECTRONICS PARK 
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°331,660 SAVED 


with Hauserman Movable Walls 


At General Electric’s world-famed Electronics Park, Syracuse, 
New York, movability is the key factor in the tremendous sav- 
ings which have been effected by Hauserman Interior Walls. 





Since 1948, constantly changing floor space requirements have 
resulted in rearrangement of 15,186 lineal feet of modern 
Hauserman Movable Walls. Cost of these necessary rearrange- 
ments, as compared with estimated figures for moving 
ordinary so-called permanent walls, has resulted in savings 
of $331,660.00. 


Naturally your requirements are not the same as those at 
Electronics Park. But, consider the tremendous advantages of 
having permanent walls that can be completely rearranged 
almost overnight . . . walls which effectively deaden sound 
. -. walls which are incombustible . .. walls which do not 
require repainting! 


Now is the time to get the complete story about Hauserman 
Movable Walls. 





a 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET TODAY! It contains 16 pages 
of cost-saving highlights about Hauserman Movable 
Interior Walls for practically every type of non- 
residential building application. Write for your free 
copy of The Inside Story of Building Economy. The E. F. 
Hauserman Co., 7535 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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MISCELLANY 


Workout. In Baltimore, charged with 
turning in three false alarms, Alvin Anay 
angrily explained: “I don’t like to see 
firemen sitting around. If they don’t get 
exercise, they get stale.” 





Clean Sweep. In Littleton, Colo., po- 
lice nabbed Pest Exterminator Edward 
Meier after he answered a call from Store 
Owner Rudolph Lemcke, efficiently cleared 
the premises of all mice and cockroaches, 
plus $700 in cash. 


Thorn of Plenty. In Phoenix, Ariz., 
Mrs. John Henry called in private detec- 
tives to track down the people who were 
responsible for sending her three sweaters, 
two pairs of tailored levis, a $5 basket of 
gold chrysanthemums, a wedding cake, 
and a maternity wardrobe—all C.O.D. 





Abstraction. In Seattle, John E. Trim- 
mer told police that he had bolted his 
apartment door, put $40 in a sock, put 
the sock on his foot and crawled into bed, 
next morning woke up to find the sock 
still on his foot, the $40 missing. 


Objection Sustained. In Gastonia, 
N.C., Judge George Patton declared a mis- 
trial when a front-row juror broke into 
Defense Attorney P. C. Froneberger’s 
loud-voiced arguments to complain: “I 
don’t want you hollering in my face.” 


Hobby. In Indianapolis, a burglar 
broke into the United States Envelope 
Co. for the sixth time in nine months, 
left behind a note: “I do not steal for 
money. Just for a pastime. Thank you.” 


Life with Mother. In Milwaukee, Ru- 
dolph H. Kroetz got a divorce after he 
charged that his wife Helen had 1) started 
a fire in his bedroom when he refused to 
get up at 2 a.m. to talk to her, 2) slammed 
a door in his face, shattering the glass, 
3) broken a bottle over his head. 


The Puritan. In Arlington, Texas, after 
telling police how he and two companions 
had robbed a bank of $26,000, Prisoner 
George Gallo declined a cigarette, primly 
explained: “I don’t have any bad habits.” 


Reaction. In Buffalo, charging third- 
degree assault, Mrs. Arnold Kleindienst 


| testified that, after she shoved a spoonful 


of hot cauliflower into her dozing hus- 
band’s mouth, he “exploded from under 
the bedclothes,” punched her in the jaw, 
knocked her down and placed his foot on 
her neck “with considerable force.” 


Chain of Command. In Newcastle, 
England, Farmer Charles Silvertop, 36, 
fined £150 ($420) for drunkenly persuad- 
ing the pilot of a chartered plane to dive 
at a ship in the Irish Sea, explained: 
“While the captain of the ship is always 
the captain, I regarded myself as the ad- 
miral, having chartered it.” 
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HEAD OF THE 


Pe | BOURBON FAMILY 
O Lp (GRAND aN 


in this 


CLASSIC DEcANTER 


OLD GRAND-DAD IS ALSO AVAIL- 
ABLE IN THE STANDARD BOTTLE 
THE PRICE IS THE SAME FOR EACH 


Y + 100 PROOF » BOTTLED IN BOND THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 








